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CHAPTER XVIL. 


“ A milk-white lamb that bieats 
For man’s protection.”’ 


Charlotte stayed some weeks with Gertrude, 
making herself especially useful to Geoffrey, not 
only as a companion, but as an excuse for his 
frequenting the house. Gertrude had grown rest- 
less when not out of doors, She flitted from room 
to room, leaving Charlotte and Geoffrey abruptly, 
and not returning for hours, Charlotte was thank- 
ful for her own power of sitting still, which, it 
must be confessed, was less irksome when Geof- 
frey was in the house than during his absence. 

The warm summer weather was well-nigh over, 
when Gertrude began to show much interest in 
finding a new home for herself; declaring she 
must make her arrangements for leaving the ald 
one before winter set in. It was Geoffrey’s own 
fault that she was so constantly searching among 
the house advertisements in the papers. If he 
could have forgotten his old réle of lover, and 
instead tried that of considerate cousin, Gertrude 
might not have thought of going. But he could 
not or would not forget; and she felt that when 
Charlotte went away, it was far better she should 
also. 
The question was, where? Betty said “ any- 
wheres,” when Gertrude consulted her; but she 
said it gloomily and reluctantly, and had no ad- 
vice to offer. She had lived so long at the old 
place, that she had forgotten there was any other 
spot in the whole world, It was thirty years 
since Betty had taken possession of Mr. Oliver’s 
keys; she was a young woman then, outwardly 
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in weeds, inwardly well pleased at having been 
called upon to bury Jeremiah Brown, although 
by no means all memory of him, and once more 
work for her daily bread. But her subsequent 
life had not fitted her for contact. with the world, 
nor for giving advice, out of her own especial 
province. 

It was Charlotte who was the really servicea- 
ble one, not merely for advising, but for acting. 
After one strong effort on her part to make Ger- 
trude listen to what she called reason—which ef- 
fort proved a rather inglorious failure—she be- 
came as busy as if she were the president of an 
emigrant society. The truth was, she had a de- 
cided talent for business, which she was com- 
pelled to suppress on her own account, but which 
she was not at all averse.to use for the benefit of 
others. She had not turned traitor to Geoffrey in 
thus offering to assist Gertrude. She intended to 
furnish him with timely warning of his. cousin’s 
movements, though she did not think it wise to 
give an alarm which might prove the cry of wolf, 
when in fact there was no danger. 

Geoffrey was away from home; a business call, 
he said, which would not detain him more than 
a few days. Gertrude was busily going over the 
house, evidently intent upon obliterating every 
trace of herself as occupant of her old home. 
And Charlotte, slightly dull and stupefied, being 
left so much to herself, suddenly determined to 
make a short journey to a village highly recom- 
mended as a most desirable place of residence 
for any one who wished to combine economy with 
good society and a central position on a railroad. 

Gertrude demurred at the thought of Charlotte’s 
going alone, and proposed her taking Betty. But 
that was not exactly what Charlotte wished. It 
would be time enough for Betty to go, if the 
place should suit; which was decidedly doubtful. 
As for the distance, Charlotte would only be gone 
for the day. Besides, she had friends in Grafton, 
; with whom she would dine ; and she hoped to re- 
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turn in the evening with some as practical fruits 
as the grapes from Eshcol. r 

Grafton was in the opposite diréction f nail 
which Geoffrey had taken, so there was no reason 
to fear meeting him. Altogether, the journey 
would be pleasant, and the house- -hanting/quite 
exciting, after the monotony of country life) ) ( 

There could .be wothing more. admirably, bisi- | 
ness-like, than the manner in which.Charlotte set 
about her search for a house in Grafton. She 
found only one for rent in the village. She went 
over the rooms, carefully jotting down on an ivory 
tablet the size and number of windows, and some 
bits of observation which she thought Betty would 
consider practical. 

At last, to the relief of the landlord, Charlotte 
declared herself satisfied and ready to go. He 
gave with much good will the necessary instruc- 
tion as to the whereabouts of her friends; for his 
dinner-hour had arrived, and his appetite was 
more clamorous than his cupidity, or he might 
have pressed for a decided answer, since he never 
doubted for a moment that she was looking at 
the house for herself. 

It seemed to be the dinner-hour of the whole 
village also, judging from the deserted streets. 
Charlotte thought that might be the normal con- 
dition of all country towns, and that no one walked 
because there was nothing to be seen. She won- 
dered if Gertrude would be content amid such 
stagnation, economizing on less a month than she, 
thanks to her aunt’s bounty, would expend on a 
dress, Charlotte felt inclined to advise Geoffrey 
not to oppose this whim of Gertrude’s; for no 
doubt such a trial flight would tire her wings for 
all other flying. 

Occupied with thoughts of Gertrude’s future, 
Charlotte quite forgot the directions she had re- 
ceived as to the various turns to be made in order 
to reach her friend’s house. The street she was 
walking in was by no means illimitable; for 
she could see, not very far ahead, green fields 
and a vision of the country. There was no one 
in sight, of whom to make an inquiry; so she 
passed round the next corner, hoping to meet 
some one who could answer a question. 

She had certainly found the court end of the 
village ; for here the houses had tar more preten- 
sion to style and comfort than any she had seen 
before, and—well, thank heaven, there was a man! 
He was at some distance, but she could see he 
wore a straw hat, and was sauntering as if in no 
haste. 

Charlotte at once quickened her steps. She al- 
ways preferred to ask a question of a man, if she 
wished for information. Men were certainly 


more inclined to be civil than women, and did 
not object to stopping a moment to explain. 

She soon discovered she was in pursuit of a 
gentleman; and as she neared him, there seemed 
something familliar about the figure—a lazy pe- 








culiarity in the walk, which she was sure she 
recognized, To be sure, it might be only one of 
thos¢ odd likénesses of figure and gait, which the 
first glance at the face would dispel. 

Curiosity, as well as necessity, prompted Char- 
lotte to give c 
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at last laid her hand.on the man’s arm. 

He must have been a stranger in the place, for 
he turned with much evident surprise at being so 
decidedly stopped ; surprise which doubled when 
he caught sight of Charlotte’s flushed face, and 
called her name. 

“ Cyril, what im the world até you doing here ?”” 
was Charlotte’s breathless question. 

“ What are you? is much more to the pur- 

“Oh, I came on business. Not of my own. 
Something for Gertrude,” returned Charlotte, 
still panting slightly from her unusual exertion. 

Gertrude! What business can Gertrude have 
here ?” 

“T might ask you the same question,” said 
Charlotte, intending if possible to evade a reply. 

“I can easily answer you. I am staying near 
here with a friend.” 

“ Is there good country society in bike neighbor- 
hood ?” asked Charlotte with interest. 

“ Good enough, no doubt. I know nothing of 
it, however, having only arrived ‘here last night. 
How in the world did you get here, Charlotte ?” 

“TI have friends here. The Mercers. Don’t 
you remember them ?—girls who had a remarka- 
ble fancy for white miuslin dresses and square 
dances.” 

“T thought you said you were here on business 
for Gertrude ?” 

“Did I say so?” returned Charlotte, wishing 
she had not mentioned Gertrude’s name. It was 
the surprise of seeing Cyril which threw her off 
her guard. 

“Certainly you did. You might as well tell me 
what interest Gertrude has here.” 

“T don’t think I can. It is Gertrude’s own 
affair; nothing you would care at all to know.” 

She began to walk leisurely on, and Cyril fell 
in with her pace, as he rejoined : 

“ Which means my curiosity is impertinent, and 
not to be gratified. I am glad to meet, you, at 
any rate; I want you to take a message to Ger- 
trude. You must give me your promise as 
solemnly as if you. pledged it at my death-bed. 
I believe such oaths are considered particularly 
binding.” 

“ Cyril, what nonsense! I shall promise nothing 
of the kind. Gertrude would not listen to mé. 
She would turn away at the first mention of your 
name. She always does.” 

“Don’t warn her, then. You are clever enough 
to find some way to make her hear. She is not 
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Geoffrey Forbes's wife. She need not refuse a 
Jast word from me. I have thought it better for 
me not to see her; but if you advise that, instéad 
of a message, uy, a is really none of Fotbes’s 
business, I suppose.”’ 

Cyril spoke quite coolly, as if he had decided 
upon the best plan of procedure. 

“If you wish it very much, I will -take -your 
message,” said Charlotte, quickly. “It might’ be 
unpleasant for you to meet Mr. Forbes, and you 
could scarcely help doing so if: you went to see 
Gertrude ; he is constantly at the house. Certainly 
he has no special’ liking for you.” 

“I don't see why. The successful lover ought 
not to be the jealous one. That wane be: my 
role.” 

*“ What do you want me to’say.to Gedwrade ” 
asked Charlotte, abruptly.. What Cyril said was 
disagreeable to her; besides, she had determined 
to deliver as much of his méssage as ini her judg- 
ment was prudent. 

“ Fell her I am going to leave the country, be- 
cause I find it impossible to keep away from her. 
Every day the temptation ‘just fo see! her grows 
greater dnd greater; antil I have come to the con- 
clusion that it is wisest to put the ocean between 
us. I don’t know that I shall ewer return,” he 
added despondingly. “ Iam sure lsee no reason 
to.” 

“ Good heavens, Cyril! how melodramatic you 
are! Of course it is better for you to goaway for 
atime; but you need make no vows a$ to your 
staying away. It would be exeeedingly. disa- 
greeable to Gertrude to hear anything of the 
kind.” 

“It would be fully as disagreeable to me to look 
forward to meeting Mrs..Forbes,’’ -said Cyril, 
bitterly. 

“ Gertrude will be as any other woman to you 
this time next year,”’ 

“ Judging by my previous efforts to make her 
so, I confess I. am not hopeful of succeeding. 
Certainly there is not much prospect of doing so, 
when the slightest excuse would serve for my 
seeing her.” 

“I never expected such a bit of sentimentality 
from you,” said Charlotte, flushing angrily. “It 
is nonsense to talk of giving up your country, and 
every chance of leading a useful life, for a girl 
yoy say cares nothing for you.” 

* Did I say that ?” asked Cyril, quickly. “ But 
if I-did, L no doubt spoke the truth. Only, I 
might have said, too, she does not care:any more 
for Geoffrey Forbes. But yen need not aaa that 
to my message, Charlotte.” 

* Indeed, Cyril, 1 can’t think of giving it to 
Gertrude. You are almost pledging yourself to 
perpetual exile.” 

She has turned slightly aside, and Cyril -does 
not see her face. Nor has he caught the faint 
quiver in her voice, but answers her: 





“It does sound very dreadful. Such a useful 
citizen lost to his country,” 

“ You could make yourself useful, Cyril. There 
is.no reason why you should sacrifice your whole 
life.” 

* I don’t intend to sacrifice it:' On’ the con. 
trary I am making an effort to make the most of it.” 

“I was sure, Cyril, you were not going to’ be 
weak and selfish, but would get over this feeling. 
You will be sure to be—to be contented after 
awhile,” said Charlotte, eagerly. 

“I don’t know what you mean by. contented. 
If you think I will, go back to my old mode of 
life, you are wrong. 1 never was much en- 
amoted of. its frivolity. Or if you think I 
will find another woman to love, you are just as 
mistaken. All I wish or hope, is to put Gertrude 
away from my life ds wedo our dead; to realize 
the fact that she is happy without me, and that I 
must live without seeing her. I shall not try to 
forget her. _,It would be small comfort to me to 
look forward to forgetting Gatante, and loving 
some one else.” 

= You say'so now—’’ began Charlotte: 

“And hope to say it always. It is very: kind 
in you to attempt to comfort me, but I don’t think 
you quite understand me. You have thought of 
me so long as as an easy-tempered, good kind of 
fellow, you can scarcely give me credit for very 
much feeling. I don’t blame you, for did not 
know myself until now. One heavy loss makes 
us count up what we have, which a gain seldom 
does.. I have found myself wonderfully poor 
since I lost all hope of Gertrade.” 

“O Cyril,” exclaimed Charlotte, “You «must 
not decide so hastily that there is but one love in 
your life. Surely, in this great world, there: is 
some one capable of loving you as much as Ger- 
trude could have done; one who would willingly 
devote her life to making you happy.” 

Who shall interpret for the girl? The quiver 
in her low tone fails to, to his unhearing ear; and 
she dares not lift up her wet eyes, as, if she were 
but acting a part, she might. 

“ If I failed in making the only woman I tried 
to, love me—and heaven knows I tried my ut- 
most,’’ said Cyril, bitterly, “I can scarcely hope 
to succeed where I shall make no effort.” 

‘Ah, but some of us are over-easily caught. 
Propinquity, or a very little attention, goes a 
great way with some of our sex.” 

Then you will have to prepare Aunt Marga- 
ret for what she has always: had a horror of, and 
that is a foreigner. She will like one less as 
a niece than in any other relation, unless in 
that of nephew,” said Cyril, speaking in his 
usual light way. 

“ Why can’t you take us abroad with you?” 
asked Charlotte, eagerly. “It will ‘be a fearful 
trial to Aunt Margaret, to have you leave her for 
an indefinite time.” 
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“It would be a much greater one to her to 
set off on a journey with me. I am very much 
obliged to you for the offer, but I won’t tax either 
of you to the extent of following: me over the 
world.” 

“When do you think of going, Cyril ?” 

“ Next week.’ 

“ Next week?’ Why, this is Thursday! You 
can’t mean to leave so soon?” asked Charlotte 
with energy. 

“ Why not? It does not take me'a month to 
get ready, as it does you:women.” 

“TI will scarcely have a) chance to see you 
again,” she said, thoughtfully. 

“None at all.: ‘We will have to say good-bye 
now ; that is, if we say it at all, which I am by no 
means anxious to do.” 

Charlotte’s brow contracted as if in sudden pain. 
It was some minutes before she spoke again, and 
then it was quietly and naturally. ‘Ts it because 
Gertrude is to marry her cousin that you go away, 
Cyril ?”” f 

“ For some such reason.” 

“ Not because she refused to marry you—twice, 
I think you said.» You are not a man to be 
hovering round a girl who does not care for you. 
Rather than let you make such a sacrifice as to go 
away altogether; I will tell you something, 
although Gertrademay not thank me for my breach 
of confidenes..."She has broken off her engage: 
ment with her ecousin—why, you had better ask 
Mr. Forbes.” 

* Broken herengagement! You might havetold 
me that before, iastead of trying to reconcile me 
to my loss.” 

“ There is to be no wedding, though Gertrude 
is a heavy loser by the act,” Charlotte said, not 
caring to notice his reproach. 

“Is Forbes’s love such a weighty thing?” 
asked Cyril, scornfully, 

“I was speaking of dollars, not love. Mr. 
Oliver left everything he had to Geoffrey Forbes. 
Gertrude talks of coming here to reside, and sent 
me to look for a house for her.” 

“ Will Forbes let her leave?) I didnot think 
he would be such a contemptible” 

“ Never mind calling him names,” interrupted 
Charlotte. Mr. Forbes has done his best to be 
generous and kind to Gertrude, but you know how 
proud she is. Do you still intend to sail next 
week, Cyril ?” 

“ Certainly not. I wonder you should ask such 
a question,” he rturned, curtly. 

Charlotte dropped her lids over what she was 
conscious were two very eager eyes that were 
looking up at him. 

“You need not jeer at my silliness,’ Cyril added, 
good-humoredly; “if I acknowledge I am not 
quite as dead to all happiness as I thought I was; 
indeed, I am not sure that anything now could give 
me pain.” 








“1 don't understand.” é 

“I don’t expect you to,” said Cyril, coolly. 
“ You are not in love with Gertrude.” 
. “ My poor Cyril! Because Gertrude refuses to 
marry her cousin, is that any reason why she 


should prefer you ?” 
“ Not precisely a reason, But as'she is free, 1 
have at least a chance to win her.” 


“Not the shadow of a chance, Tam afraid.” 
Charlotte gently shook herhead. “ Gertrude has 
promised not tomarry unless her cousin consents.”’ 

“ That I don’t believe,” said Cyril, decidedly. 
“That Forbes should strive to bind her in that 
way, I can well understand ; but that Gertrude 
would submit, is impossible.” 

“ But she has submitted,” returned Charlotte, 
with animation. “ You need not be doubtful, for 
I have it from the very best authority.” 

“ I should only believe it from Gertrude’s own 
lips,” saidCyril, hotly. 

“ Precisely ; I would ask her, if I were you, and 
then you will be sure that our authority is the 
same.”” 

“Gertrade told you?” 

Charlotte was not inclined to answer, but such 
angry, questioning eyes were not to be trifled with, 
so she nodded « yes. 

“ What can she mean?” Cyril asked, beneath 
his breath. 

“ That she does ‘not care for you. I cannot 
think that she would break her engagement with 
her cousin on your account. She would hesitate 
a long while before doing such a dis—’” 

«“ No matter‘about your definition of Gertrude’s 
act,” Cyril said, shortly. 

‘* Disagreeable. I am sure it must have been 
disagreeable to Gertrude, or she would never have 
made Mr. Forbes the promise she did,” Charlotte 
hastened to add. 

“ She certainly was thinking ‘very little of me,” 
was the bitter rejoinder. 

“And yet you can go on loving her!” Charlotte 
cried out, passionately. She was looking at him, 
her eyes glittering, the blood mantling in her 
cheeks. “I almost wish I had been silent, and 
had let you go. If I had not been foolishly sorry 
for you; you might still be groping in the dark. 
I wish I had not spoken, and had let you go; O 
Cyril, I am sure it would be better for you in the 
end.” { 

“fam sorry I cannot agree with you,” said 
Cyril, coolly. On the contrary, liam ever so 
much obliged'to yow for stopping me from mak- 
ing a consummate ass of myself, running away 
from a shadow. Even if Gertrude does not care 
forme, it is a comfort for mé to know she is not 
going to marry, Forbes; so pray do not regret 
your confidence.” 

By this time they had reached the edge of the 
town. Before them stretched a long, dusty turn- 
pike, not very inviting as a walk. 
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“ Do your friends live in the country?” asked 
Cyril, abruptly. 

“No, I don’t know where they live. I was 
omy going to dine with them; but I fear I have 
talked my appetite quite away. I wonder if there 
is an earlier train than the one that leaves here 
at five o’clock ?” she asked, as she turned te re- 
trace her steps. 

“ There is a way-train, a tedious affair which 
stops at all the stations on the road. You won't 
gain much time by taking it.” 

“T shall not mind the stopping as much as the 
waiting here. I would much rather go in it,” she 
said, decidedly. 

“You will have to make haste, then,” returned 
Cyril, consulting his watch. “ You have’nojtime 
to lose, but had better return to the station, 
now.” 

Charlotte was glad to hurry on. She did not 
care to resume the conversation, though she 
would willingly have learned what Cyril intended 
to do with himself, now that he had given up the 
idea of leaving the country. She glanced up 
once or twice into his face, furtively, trying te find 
in it some hint of what he was thinking. But 
she failed to read anything in its quiet expres- 
sion, except that he was not altogether miser- 
able. 

They were justin time to catch the train; a 
moment longer, and they would have been too 
late. “If you can find yourself a seat, I will get 
your ticket,” Cyril said as he placed her in the 
car. 

A minute afterwards he handed Charlotte her 
ticket through the window. He had no time to 
bring it to her. The bell was ringing, the engine 
whistling, and Charlotte saw Cyril standing on 
the platform, his hat in his hand waving adieu. 
And then she was rushing on her return journey 
at railroad speed. 

Charlotte pushed her hat from*her forehead, as 
if it ached, and leaned her head on thé back of 
the seat, closing her eyes wearily. She was not 
sleeping, but going over again and again what 
she and Cyril had said to each other. “I have 
Jost him,” she told herself. “ Even if Gertrude 
does not win him, there is no chance of his turn- 
ing to me. Aunt Margaret will be sorry, and will 
be sure to think it my fault. One can’t do more 
than one’s best, I am sure. If I had let him go 
abroad, as he proposed, it would have been no 
better.” 

She was not conscious that the tears were 
slowly rolling down her cheeks, though the man 
opposite saw them, and thought they were shed 
for Cyril, whom he had seen bowing his farewell 
to her. He half envied the young man for whom 
so pretty a girl could cry. He did not know how 
sorry Charlotte was for her aunt’s disappointment, 
for which, of course, she was crying, and not for 
Cyril, who was in love with another girl. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 





“A wilful man suld be unco wise.”’ 

Geoffrey arrived by the up-train ten minutes 
before Charlotte’s way-train was due. He had 
returned two days earlier than he was expected ; 
the natural cunsequence of which was that there 
was no one to meet him, and he had a walk of 
four miles before him—a walk he by no means 
enjoyed in prospective. 

Just as Geoffrey had come to the conclusion 
that what was inevitable might as well be gotten 
over, relief came in the shape of the carriage 
from Broomielaw. Old Juniper, the most punc- 
tual of men in his own estimation, and the least 
so in reality, as he was always an hour ahead of 
time, drove up leisurely. 

“ Whom are you expecting, Juniper ?” 

“It be n’t only Miss Burnley, Mars’ Geoffrey. 
She’s not to be here for an hour yet, but I thought 
I’d manage to give the horses time to breathe a 
bit before I drove them back.” 

The horses did not look out of breath, but they 
did not object to the hour’s waiting as did Geof- 
frey. An hour’s walk, he decided, was not halt 
so tedious, 

But just then the way-train came slowly up, 
and Geoffrey turned to watch it. He felt no es- 
pecial interest in the train, but stood looking at 
it with that idle curiosity which causes almost 
every one to stop when the cars pass by. 

Charlotte was looking out of the window, in- 
wardly annoyed by the thought of the long time 
she would have to wait for the carriage. It was 
with an cxclamation of pleasure that she hailed 
the sight of Juniper’s stolid, ebony face; an ex- 
clamation which died from her lips when she saw 
Geoffrey Forbes also standing there. He was the 
last person she cared to meet just then. She was 
tired, had a headache, and felt disinclined to talk 
any more that day, she said to herself; which 
meant that she was baffled, defeated, routed, and 
had by no means decided what she should say or 
do under such circumstances. 

The general who collects his broken forces and 
skillfully covers his retreat, is often a better soldier 
than the victor. He has not much time, how- 
ever, for rest or even for thought, and must do 
his best on the spur of the moment. 

Charlotte had to gather up her flagging ener- 
gies, and give a little start and a welcoming smile 
as Geoffrey caught sight of her and came forward 
to help her from the car. 

“ You here ?” she asked, holding out her hand. 
“T thought you would not return until the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“T finished my business sooner than I had ex- 
pected,” Geoffrey answered, indifferently. “ Have 
you been absent long ?” he asked, with augmented 
interest. 


“ Only for the day. I left here in the eight 
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o’clock train. Ah, there is old Juniper! How 
glad I am to see his solemn face. I thought I 
was a prisoner here for an hour at least.” 

“Which reminds me to ask for a seat in the 
carriage.” 

“It is scarcely worth while to make such a 
request,”’ said Charlotte. ‘I would not like to 
tell Gertrude that I met you plodding along on the 
road ; she would think [ had learned very little 
country courtesy as yet.” 

The idea that Geoffrey was asking for a seat in 
his own carriage, amused Charlotte, though she 
did not care to irritate him by speaking of it. 
Geoffrey was strangely irascible at any mention of 
his being master at Broomielaw. 

Charlotte leaned back in a corner of the car- 
riage, as if tired out. She left Geoffrey his choice 
of a seat opposite or beside her, and then seemed 
to forget his existence. She was glad that some 
man had successfully buttonholed him, and was 
thankful for every minute he was detained. 

“T am sorty to have kept you waiting,” said 
Geoffrey, taking the vacant seat next Charlotte, 
and catching sight as he did so of the weary, 
listless face. “Some men will detain you, no 
matter where they find you. Mulford isone who 
would stop you at his father’s funeral, if he 
chanced to remember he had any business with 
you. There was no use in my hinting that a lady 
was waiting for me.” 

“did not mind waiting. I hope you did not 
hurry on my account,” Charlotte said, making a 
slight effort to suppress a yawn. 

“ He was not to be hurried. Have you been 
far to-day ?” asked Geoffrey, his curiosity about 
her movements returning. 

“TI don’t know how many miles Grafton is from 
here, but I have been there most of the day,” 
answered she, quite frankly. 

“IT did not know you had friends at Grafton,” 
returned Geoffrey, still feeling suspicious as to 
Charlotte’s movements. 

“Oh yes, the Mercers live there; have you 
never heard me speak of them? One of them is 
very pretty, and sings delightfully.” 

“ You went to spend the day with them?” in- 
quired Geoffrey. 

“| had not time to stay long. I have spent 
most of my day in the cars.” 

* But you saw your friends, or friend ?” 

“1 saw my friend, and we had a long walk and 
talk, which is always supposed to be a felicity to 
a girl.” 

Somehow Geoffrey felt baffled, though Charlotte 
had given him straight answers enough. His face 
may have shown his dissatisfactiog, for she said, 
looking up at him with a laugh: 

“ Now you see what a very convenient thing to 
handle is truth. It is so India-rubber-like that 
you can compress it into an absolute nothing, or 
make it cover much more than is necessary.” 





“ T have never discovered such adaptability in 
truth,” said Geoffrey, gravely. 

“ Have you not? Then you, know very little 
of its qualities. For instance, I have been to 
Grafton, and have had a long talk and walk with 
my friend, just as I told you. That is the truth 
very much compressed. Now, to expand it 
slightly: I did not go for my own pleasure, but on 
a trifle of business for Gertrude.” 

“ Business !” repeated Geoffrey. 

“ Decidedly business, My expanded truth 
seems to interest you, so I might as well try the 
effect of a full confession. I have been looking 
for a house for Gertrude. Quite a friendly act on 
my part.” 

“I cannot agree with you,” said Geoffrey, 
stiffly. “I don’t perceive any act of friendliness 
in such a proceeding. It is far better for Ger- 
trude to stay where she is, and she knows perfectly 
well that I expect it of her, and would be exceed- 
ingly mortified and hurt if she even thought of 
leaving. It is her own fault if the place is not 
hers in her own right.” 

“T rather think you have given her several 
notices to quit,” replied Charlotte, coolly. “The 
last one was when you pressed upon her your wish 
to marry her, When the owner of a property asks 
much more than you can honestly give, it is 
equivalent to saying you had better go. Gertrude 
has refused your price, I fancy, as she has been 
thinking of a new home.” 

“If you had given me some hint of this, I 
could have remonstrated with Gertrude, and—” 

“ Just the worst plan in the world,” interrupted 
Charlotte. “Never remonstrate unless you have 
some authority to fall back on. If you could 
lawfully keep Gertrude from leaving your roof, by 
all means try persuasion before exerting harsher 
means. But as you cannot compel her to stay—” 

“At least you need not be the one to further her 
leaving,” interpésed Geoffrey. 

“ But I have done nothing of the kind. I 
merely went to Grafton to look at a house, instead 
of letting Gertrude go herself, or send Betty.” 

“ Perhaps you did not find the place suitable,” 
suggested Geoffrey. 

“On the contrary, Gertrude might search the 
world over, and not find anything as desirable. 


It is wonderfully economical, which she tells me is ‘ 


of the first importance. I understood why the 
Mercers have such a preference for French mus- 
lins. One could wear them at Grafton after they 
had been done up, without a feeling of annoyance. 
The house, too, I went to look at, was very com- 
fortable, and in excellent repair.” 

«I suppose you took it, as everything suited so 
admirably,’”’ Geoffrey said, with suppressed wrath. 

Charlotte shook her head. 

“You are to report its unusual advantages, 
then.” 

“I don’t intend to mention one of them. In- 
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stead of being angry with me, you ought to feel 
much obliged to me for undertaking the trouble- 
some business in your interest. If Gertrude had 
gone to Grafton instead of me, she would have 
closed the bargain at once. Betty is more cautious, 
and would have returned with the refusal of the 
house. Whereas, I will not give it a second 
thought.” 

“ After all, it will be but one place less for 
Gertrude to choose from, and the next time she 
will probably go herself.” 

“If you would only be a little more judicious, 
Gertrude might very well stay where she is,” 

“T have no intention of annoying her again,” 
said Geoffrey eagerly. “I don’t intend even to 
speak of our future, at least for a long time, You 
could well let her know I will not.” 

“If you could only be depended upon. But it 
would require only some slight provocation to 
make you either angry or jealous. Gertrude will 
have smal] comfort with her landlord only three 
miles from her. Mr. Forbes, will you be shocked 
if I suggest that you should shut the door of 
Broomielaw on yourself?” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“ That is not like your usual clear-sightedness, 
Miss Charlotte. It would only annoy Gertrude, 
for the whole neighborhood would ring with re- 
ports that we had quarrelled, and of course Cousin 
Oliver’s will would be considered good grounds 
for a breach.” 

«“ Oh, I don’t mean that I would stand outside 
of the closed door in the sight of the neighbors. 
If I were you I would go away for a time.” 

“Go away,” repeated Geoffrey, as if not com- 
prehending her meaning. 

“Yes, I would give Gertrude a chance to miss 
me.” 

“‘Has she missed me these three days?’ he 
asked eagerly, and then looked annoyed at him- 
self for the question. 

“You scarcely gave her time, If I could only 
persuade you that a woman’s judgment is worth 
something, I might venture a suggestion,”’ 

“ Indeed, I think much of a woman’s judgment, 
especially of yours,” said Geoffrey, blandly. 
“« But in personal matters one can generally judge 
best for oneself.’ 

“ Yes, for oneself; but where there is another 
implicated, and that other a woman, one is not 
so sure. Men are apt to forget, if absent from 
us. But we are very different. If you went away, 
I would be constantly wondering where you 
were, and when you would come back. Ger- 
trude would dwell on the sacrifice you are mak- 
ing for her. She is just the girl to think over- 
much of self-sacrifice; possibly because she is 
capable of it, and therefore knows its cost. 
Though for my part, I imagine self-sacrificing 
people enjoy being uncomfortable, or expect a 
gain in the end.” 





* Where would you recommend me to go? It 
is not so pleasant to be wandering about, regard- 
less of place or time.” 

“ To Europe, if I were you. It is not really 
any farther than many places in this country, but 
it sounds immense to rustic ears. To put the 
ocean between you seems almost like death ; and 
yet in reality it is a mere nothing.” 

“Tt would be a very inconvenient nothing to 
me just now.” 

“TI would overlook the inconvenience. You 
could depend upon hearing of Gertrude through 
me, and I will promise to sound a quick alarm if 
a rival presents himself.” 

“T should be free from that fear,” said Geof- 
frey, confidently. “ Gertrude is bound by a prom- 
ise to give me norival until I permit her to do so,” 

“ You told me that once before, but I really did 
not think you were in earnest,” said Charlotte, 
with such an innocent look in her clear, hazel 
eyes, that Geoffrey never dreamed she not only 
believed it, but had acted on it. “How admira- 
bly unselfish you men can be! If you will not 
marry me, you shall not marry any one else, you 
say to us; never heeding that the alacrity with 
which we give up all lovers to get rid of one is 
not altogether complimentary to the one.’’ 

“We would keep you, if possible, from being 
utterly heartless,’ said Geoffrey, with a grim sort 
of smile. 

“Gertrude ought to be very much obliged to 
to you for taking so much trouble to preserve her 
morals. But take care of your own; seven fath- 
oms’ depth of salt water is proverbial for drown- 
ing an old love.” 

“I have not promised I would try your plan 
yet,” said Geoffrey curtly. 

“Oh, of course not. I never asked you for a 
promise. I warned you that a girl’s counsel was 
cheap, and therefore by many considered worth- 
less.” 

“T shall think of yours in spite of your warn- 
ing. There is much shrewd common sense in 
what you have said,” returned Geoffrey, conde- 
scendingly. 

“ You will let me know what you determine 
upon ?” 

“Certainly. In the mean time, it would be 
just as well if you adhered to your first decision, 
not to give a favorable report of the house at 
Grafton, If I determine to put the Atlantic be- 
tween us for awhile, Gertrude could not possibly 
object tc~staying at Broomielaw whilst I am away. 
And now I will say good-bye, for I won’t go up 
to the house,” added Geoffrey; and he called to 
Juniper to stop and let him out at the lane gate. 

“You don’t mind the walk home?” asked 
Charlotte. 

* No, I am much obliged to you for bringing 
me thus far. I prefer to walk the rest of the 
way, and I will think over what you have said.” 
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“Remember, I only give my suggestion for 
what it is worth.” Charlotte was bending for- 
ward to Geoffrey, as he stood on the ground fast- 
ening the carriage door. 

“ Do not think 1 will blame you, even if I take 
a false step,” answered Geoffrey, in a low voice, 
conscious of the proximity of Juniper. “After 
all, you women are better for suggesting than ad- 
vising. You are much too timid for the latter.” 

Charlotte fell back into the corner of the car- 
riage. A smile hovered on her mouth, which she 
did not care that Geoffrey should see. She was 
so well aware that a suggestion was much better 
from her lips than advice, that she had taken 
considerable trouble to give it to him in that de- 
sirable form. A suggestion, he might chance to 
act on; advice, he would be sure to resent as 
superfluous. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 
hou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future’s undiscovered land.’”’ 


The next morning, Charlotte happened to be on 
the porch when Geoffrey rode up. The coinci- 
dence was not at all remarkable, if Geoffrey had 
understood that Charlotte’s chamber-window had 
a view down the lane, and that that young lady 
was blessed with a pair of eyes as remarkably 
far-sighted as bright. She had been writing at 
her window that morning, not so engrossed with 
her occupation that she had not kept a look-out 
for visitors. Indeed, she was as much on the alert 
as was ever Fatima’s sister Anne, and discovered 
the cloud of dust some time before the horseman 
appeared. 

“T have decided to go,”’ said Geoffrey, abruptly, 
as he came up the porch-steps. “I have already 
written to take passage on the next trip of the 
Atlantic,” he added, showing her a letter which 
he replaced in his pocket-book. 

“I’m sure I hope it is a wise move on your 
part,” replied his pretty confidante, demurely 
dropping her eyes that Geoffrey might not see the 
triumphant gleam in them. 

“T hope it is. Of course I shall not mail my 
letter if Gertrude refuses to stay here during my 
absence. I will have to make a bargain with her. 
Perhaps it will be best to induce her to believe 
that it will be for my advantage. What did you 
do with the Grafton question ?” 

“Gertrude was sadly disappointed that the 
house did not suit. She will think it quite lucky, 
however, if she determines to stay here whilst yow 
are gone.” 

“ Where is Gertrude ?” asked Geoffrey, turning 
to go into the house, 

“She is busy with Betty, I believe,’ replied 





Charlotte, following him. “I might as weil go 
upstairs and finish my letters, as I will not be 
needed here,” she added, with a significant nod. 

He found his cousin busy, as Charlotte had 
said, with Betty. She had been all the week 
going through the closets, as if she intended 
giving an account of everything to the new 
master. It was not generous in Gertrude, for she 
well knew Geoffrey would not care if she spoiled 
the house of its furniture. Nor could he have 
understood the feeling which prompted her to be 
so rigorously just. Only a woman can compre- 
hend the bitterness of seeing what she has always 
valued and treasured going ‘into the possession of 
another. Our household gods are so much to us, 
that many a Rachel uses a device and subterfage 
to keep possession of them. 

Gertrude and Betty were standing near a table 
full of old India porcelain. It had been Mr. 
Oliver’s mother’s, and only used on great occa- 
sions. Gertrude could almost count the number 
of tea-drinkings her uncle had given, when she 
had been called upon to preside over the tea-table, 
She could rememler the first tea-party, when 
Betty had to stand at her elbow to fill the cups, 
her child-hands not large enough to grasp the tea- 
pot. Her uncle had laughed then at his small 
housekeeper, and had bidden her be careful not 
to break the cups, which would be hers when she 
married. She felt tempted to claim them on that 
promise. 

Betty, equally interested, was for tempting her 
in another fashion. “Throw them out of the 
window, honey. I’ve always washed them my- 
self, for fear of a breakage. I wish I had been 
butter-fingered. There’s many a thing we call 
wise, that we think silly before'we die.” 

“ But, Betty, the china—” 

“ Was your uncle’s, and he had aright to leave 
it as he pleased. That's a text I ought to be 
perfect in, as often as you’ve preached from it, 
Miss Gertrude. As if he didn’t think he’d given 
it to you, when he gave you to Mr. Geoffrey. If 
you weren’t so over proud, you'd ask for it.” 

“ Of course I will not,” said Gertrude decid- 
edly. 

“T knew you wouldn’t. There are some would 
rather eat from their own loaf, no matter how 
heavy, than take a slice from another’s. I say 
some folks, forall are not of the same way of 
thinking.” 

Gertrude did not seem to think that this re- 
mark of Betty’s required an answer; so she went 
on counting the cups. 

“ If I thought that those who wished to, would 
sit behind this china, I’d break it to bits with the 
hatchet,” said Betty, energetically. 

“Why, Betty!” exclaimed Gertrude, turning 
round suddenly with astonishment on her face. 

* ]’ve mentioned no names, that I know of, so 
you needn’t look scared. Only I’ve eyes in my 
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head, and I’m not one to doubt my own vision. 
Some folks are silly enough to think a bird can 
be caught by salt; but the more knowing ones 
trust more to the use of sugar.” 

« Are you making ready for a tea-party, Betty ?” 
asked Geofirey, so unexpectedly that both Ger- 
trude and Betty started as they turned and found 
him standing in the doorway. 

He was sorry for his question as soon as he 
had asked it; for Betty said, severely: 

“We are too decent for such diversions, and 
Mr. Oliver so lately dead. It’s my opinion, if 
folks have no heart, they’d better try to look as 
if they had.” 

“Come with me to the parlor, Gertrude, I 
want to speak to you,” said Geoffrey, hastily. 

Gertrude shook her head. “ Betty has not 
done with me.” 

At last Geoffrey had to tell her plainly that it 
was something important he had to say to her. 
His words were not plainer than her reluctance to 
go with him. He had taught her to fear a téte-a- 
téte ; to fear his urging upon her something more 
than she could grant. If she had known that this 
was to be their last interview, she would have 
hurt him just as much with her alacrity, as she did 
with her unwillingness. 

Geoffrey led the way to the parlor, Gertrude 
following leisurely. The room was darkened, 
and she took some little time in raising the blinds 
and throwing open the shutters. Either the glare 
was disagreeable, or the thought struck her that 
there might be too much light for the occasion, 
for she immediately drew in the shutters nervously. 
Geoffrey, standing by the mantel, seemingly 
waiting patiently for her to give him her attention, 
was as a rebuke; so she let the blinds alone, and 
came nearer to him, sitting on a chair as much as 
possible in shadow. 

“T have come to a very sudden determination, 
Gertrude,” said Geoffrey, abruptly. “I intend to 
go abroad; how long I shall remain away, I can- 
not tell; but for a long time, no doubt. I do not 
expect my movements to interest you very much, 
and have not disturbed you merely to teil you of 
them.” 

Notwithstanding Geoffrey’s assertion that he 
did not expect Gertrude to be interested in his 
movements, he was bending forward with much 
eagerness for a view of his cousin’s face, in the 
hope, no doubt, of seeing some regret expressed 
there. He drew dack disappointed; for he only 
read surprise in the eyes raised to meet his. 

“T have but one drawback to my going, and 
that is this place,” Geoffrey went on to say. 
“ Charlotte Burnley tells me you are thinking of 
leaving.” 

She no longer looked at him, and the blood 
mounted in a vivid blush to her brow. Was her 
staying at Broomielaw Geoffrey’s drawback ? 
Had she been too tardy in her flitting ? 





It was a moment before she could control her 
voice enough to say steadily : 

“T have been unpardonably slow in my move- 
ments. But I intend to leave at once.” 

“But I thought Grafton did not suit at all, and 
that you have no place in view,” said Geoffrey 
appalled at her answer. “I cannot very well 
shut up the house,” he added, warily, “and I 
have not time to find any one to take charge of 
zn” 

* IT don’t think you will have anytrouble. No 
doubt Betty knows some one who would do very 
well,”’ she answered, coldly. 

“ But I do not want any one,” returned Geofirey, 
impetuously. ‘Cannot you see that I wish you to 
stay? Is it so much of a favor for you to remain 
in your old home, that you refuse me, before I 
even find the words to ask you ?” 

The blush by no means died out of Gertrude’s 
face ; but this time it was shame which dyed it— 
shame for having done her cousin the injustice to 
suppose he was trying to be rid of her. It was 
very difficult for Geoffrey to read aright the con- 
trite voice, and the sudden rush of tears, any more 
than Gertrude’s words, which somehow, in spite 
of her evident distress, were rather pleasant to 
him. 

“Am I sending you away, Cousin Geoffrey? 
Are you so loth to see me go, that you will go 
yourself instead? I did not intend to pain you, 
and would have consulted you about my leaving, 
only I feared you would not like it. Charlotte 
ought not to have mentioned my plans; I am sure 
she would not have done so, if she could have 
foreseen the sacrifice you would propose.”’ 

Geoffrey winced a little at this. If he had pro- 
posed making a sacrifice, it was with the hope of 
a full reward. But that did not make it the less 
a self-denial. The holy army of martyrs hoped 
for the victor’s palm, yet suffered in gaining it. 
And not the least pang in Geoffrey’s suffering, 
was the self-rebuke with which he looked down 
and saw Gertrude’s flushed face, and eyes shining 
softly on him through her tears. He did not 
know both flush and tears were caused by the re- 
action after her unkind suspicions. He almost 
determined to give up the journey, and trust to 
Gertrude’s being won by proximity, rather than 
by separation. Heé hoped she would refuse his 
request, when he said: “If you refuse to stay 
here, I must give up going—”’ and he was half 
angry at her answer: 

“ You must not ask me to stay on indefinitely. 
You might choose to make an exile of yourself 
on my account. If six months will do, I’ll not 
refuse to stay.” 

“Say a year, Gertrude. It would suit me bet- 
ter.” 

He felt chilled that she had acceded so quickly 
to his proposition. 

“Then let it be ayear. Not longer, though. 
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Believe me I feel the great, great kindness of 
your thought for me.” 

“ You will think of me whilst I am gone, Ger- 
trude, and you will not forget the promise you 
made me, not—” 

“I hope the past will lie so far behind us ina 
year from now, that we will forget everything, 
but that we are of the same blood.” 

She had risen to her feet as she spoke, and 
held out her hand. 

“ When must I wish you a good voyage, Cousin 
Geoffrey ?” 

“ Not until next week. I could not take passage 
until I had your consent to stay here.” 

“ Let us go and tell Charlotte,” proposed Ger- 
trude; glad to catch sight of her guest from the 
window. “She will be surprised at the sudden- 
ness of your plans,” 

Charlotte was busily engaged in reading a let- 
ter, when Gertrude and Geoffrey joined her on 
the porch. Either she had reached the end, or 
was reading it for the second time; for she put it 
into her pocket as soon as she saw them. 

“ Aunt Margaret will be in town to-morrow, 
and wishes me to meet her there,’’ she announced. 

She had dropped the envelope of her letter, 
and Gertrude was about stooping to take it up, 
but she recognized Cyril’s hand-writing in the ad- 
dress, and let it alone. 

“ You will only be gone for the night? You 
will return to-morrow evening ?”’ said Geoffrey. 

“ You are asking too much of Charlotte,” inter- 
posed Gertrude. “ You forget she was in the 
cars nearly all yesterday.” 

“My movements will depend on Aunt 
Margaret,” answered Charlotte. “I cannot tell 
why she sends for me so suddenly. I suppose 
she is just passing on her way through Baltimore, 
with a party she wrote something of going north 
with. I shall not stay in the hot city any longer 
than I cannot-avoid.” 

Before she left, Geoffrey had arranged to meet 
her at the evening train on the second day. He 
was not willing that his only friend and ally 
should desert him for very long. 

Cyril was at the Camden Street depot, waiting 
for Charlotte, when the train came in. 

“ How is Gertrude ?” was his first question. 

“Very well. I never saw her so beautiful. I 
suppose her mourning is becoming.” 

* Does Forbes admire her at a distance ? or is 
he often at Broomielaw? Does he persecute her, 
or let her severely alone ?” 

“ He is behaving quite sensibly. I have a bit 
of news for you, Cyril. Mr. Forbes is going to 
Europe.” 

“ The deuce he is! I don’t see how his going 
can benefit me, however,’’ he added on sober 
second thoughts. “I suppose Gertrude is bound 
fast enough by her promise not to escape him in 
his absence.” 





“Ido not think you do Mr. Forbes justice,” 
said Charlotte, gravely. “He is going away 
solely to keep Gertrude from leaving Broomielaw. 
He has made her promise to stay for a year, 
trusting that in that time another arrangement may 
be entered on to induce her to remain.”’ 

“ Trusting to her marrying him, I fancy. Well, 
I am sure I don’t blame him for the wish, having 
the same myself. I do for persecuting her as he 
does, and trying to keep every one else away 
from her.” 

“ That is natural enough when a man is of a 
jealous temperament, like Mr. Forbes. If I were 
you, I would take a hint from him, and leave 
Gertrude to herself awhile. A girl naturally likes 
to be well off with an old love before she is on 
with the new.” 

“ Was it to give me this bit of advice that you 
wrote me to fix the day for meeting you ?” asked 
Cyril. 

** No, I wished to tell you that Mr. Forbes is to 
sail next week. But it seems my news is not so 
pleasant as I thought.” 

“It ought not to be. Gertrude has shown so 
very plainly that she does not care for me, that to 
get rid of Forbes ought not to be a matter of con- 
gratulation. And yet, I have not a doubt I shall 
go down to Broomielaw, and be refused again,” 
said Cyril, frankly. 

“] suppose you enjoy the pastime, as you seem 
bent on it. Gertrude will not object. You are 
not going to drive to the house with me; it is not 
necessary. I will goto Broomielaw to-morrow; 
have you any message for Gertrude? No? You 
will be your own messenger before long, I sup- 
pose.” 

Whatsoever change came over the girl’s face, 
while, relieved from observation, she went on 
alone in the carriage, jolting over the streets, it 
had recovered its usual soft impassiveness when, 
half an hour later, she was comfortably seated in 
Mrs. Elliot’s dressing-room, absently twirling a 
large fan, and evidently not paying much heed to 
a long discourse of Mrs. Elliot’s, until the latter 
said, irritably : 

“I wish, Charlotte, you would give me a little 
of your attention. What I wish to know is, how 
much longer you intend to bury yourself in the 
country? I should think the most romantic 
friendship would be satisfied with the amount of 
time you have sacrificed.” 

“ T don’t think Gertrude need feel under any 
obligation to me,” returned Charlotte, quite coolly. 
“Nor have I been spending my time idly. In 
fact, I’ve had my hands quite full: first to keep 
Cyril away from Broomielaw, and then to keep 
Mr. Forbes in good humor.” 

“It is hardly worth your while to annoy your- 
self about Cyril’s movements. There is no doubt 
that I must give up all hope of ever seeing you 
marry him,” said Mrs. Elliot, coldly. 
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If Charlotte winced a little, it was not evident 
in her reply : 

“I fear you must, Aunt Margaret; and you 
must blame yourself for the failure. If you had 
not brought Gertrude here, it all might have been 
different.” 

“T did not think an awkward country girl would 
have been so formidable,” her aunt returned, with 
some. contempt. 

“Awkwardness wears off, and a country girl 
need not be without attraction. Cyril at least will 
agree with me. However, there is no use in dis- 
cussing that. Cyril has addressed Gertrude twice, 
and has plainly told me he will again, though he 
is sure there is no chance for him.” 

“Do you mean to say that Gertrude has reck- 
lessly broken with her cousin, though by her un- 
cle’s will she loses everything by doing so; and 
then will not accept Cyril?” 

“ That is the unaccountable fact. You cannot 
make every girl worldly, Aunt Margaret. But I 
did not come here to discuss Gertrude’s affairs, 
but to talk a little about my own. Mr. Forbes is 
going to Europe.” 

“ He is not about to retrench, just after coming 
into Mr. Oliver’s property ?”” asked Mrs. Elliot. 

“ He has no need to retrench, I imagine. Of 
the two, I rather think Mr. Forbes is a richer man 
than Cyril; at least than Cyril during your life- 
time.” 

“Is it your intention to stay with Gertrude 
whilst Mr. Forbes is away? If that is what you 
wish to discuss, I will tell you at once, I consider 
it both a foolish sacrifice on your part, and a most 
unnecessary one.”’ 

“T never thought of such a thing. Gertrude 
would not ask me to stay; and if she did, it 
would not be of the smallest possible benefit to 
any one. No, Aunt Margaret, I would far rather 
travel for a year, than spend it in the country.” 

“T don’t think that will be optional with you. 
You will have to content yourself with your old 
mode of life, only you will see little or nothing 
of Cyril. That is your own fault, however, so 
you cannot complain.” 

Charlotte did not try to exonerate herself, but 
simply proposed that as Geoffrey Forbes was go- 
ing abroad, it would be rather well that she 
should go also. 

“I cannot imagine what you mean, Charlotte,” 
said Mrs. Elliot, looking at her as if the girl had 
suddenly gone daft. “ You surely don’t propose 
to travel’ under Mr. Forbes’ care? And you 
vertainly don’t expect me to start off in this way. 
And ‘abroad’ is not very definite. A detective 
might find a man in Europe, but I doubt if two 
women could.” 

“A steamship is not beyond our capabilities. 
Goeffrey Forbes sails in the next trip of the ‘At- 
lantic.’”’ 

“ That is next week!” exclaimed Mrs. Elliot, 





evidently startled by the shortness of time Char- 
lotte gave. 

“ Next week ?” 

“Yes: I happen to know, for the Winstons 
sail in her.” 

“That is ample time for a reasonable woman 
to make ready in,” said Charlotte coolly. “And 
if you really don’t care to go, Aunt Margaret, I 
could not havea better chaperone than Mrs. 
Winston. She will be delighted to take charge 
of me; and as she is the worst of sailors, and 
always travels with the best of maids from port 
to port, I shall not have her on my hands,” 

“ But on the other side?” 

“ Why, then, of course, I shall have to go to 
Delphine, and Mr. Forbes shall put me in the 
way of reaching her safely. You know from all 
our last letters, it is evident poor old Mr, Burger 
is failing fast; though Delphine herself does not 
seem aware of it, poor child. You see that 
nothing could be more eminently proper, than 
that one of her sisters should go over to her; and 
so the Winstons and Mr. Forbes will think. I 
am sure any reasonable person would agree with 
them.” 

“ Then I am afraid I am not reasonable,” an- 
swered her aunt. 

But Charlotte argued the question patiently 
and good-humoredly, until she brought Mrs. 
Elliot round to her way of thinking; indeed, 
Mrs. Elliot wrote to engage her state-room before 
that enterprising damsel sat down to indite her 
letter to Gertrude. Of this act of her aunt’s, 
Charlotte was wilfully ignorant, so of course 
could not mention it to Gertrude, to whom she 
only dwelt .on her anxiety for Delphine, and its 
pressure upon her to go for a while to Little Med- 
lington, where she would hear so much more 
readily. 

At last came the sailing-day of the “Atlantic.” 
Geoffrey Forbes did not go on board until the 
very last moment. He had not looked at the list 
of passengers, and sincerely hoped there was no 
one among them of whom he had ever heard 
before. 

The “Atlantic” had steamed down the bay, 
and passed through the Narrows. Geoffrey was 
leaning on the bulwark, lonely and regretful now 
that it was too late to draw back. Could he not 
have made a lighter sacrifice for Gertrude’s com- 
fort? Was it not hard that he should give up 
his home, for what, after all, was only a bit of 
over-sensitiveness on his cousin’s part? She had 
no right to be so proud that she would receive 
nothing at his hands unless he put it in the light 
of a favor to himself. He doubted very much 
whether Gertrude would miss him; more than 
half doubted a step which he had considered 
clever in the extreme. 

Then he began to wonder what Gertrude was 
doing just then; thought how the sun was shin- 
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ing on the yellow leaves of the great linden tree, 
transmuting them to gold—how Betty was just 
starting to the cow-pen to look after the milking. 
Then his thought dwelt with Charlotte Burnley ; 
would she stay with Gertrude ? 

Just then Geoffrey felt a hand laid lightly on 
his arm. He scarcely cared to turn to see who 
was so obtrusively anxious to be recogmized by 
him. 

“Won't you wish me a good voyage? Are 
you not glad to see a friend, you most forlorn- 
looking of men?” 

It was Charlotte Burnley’s voice. There was 
not the smallest doubt of what she was about ; 
though, perhaps, Geoffrey Forbes never quite dis- 
covered it. 

“Tt is Aunt Margaret’s doing. I was weary- 
ing so to go to poor Delphine, that she has sent 
me under the care of an old friend. Is it not 
charming in her? I have been at Little Med- 
lington, and she never wrote me what steamer 
she had engaged my passage in—it is so nice that 
it happened to be yours. I knew you the very 
minute I saw you on deck, though you were not 
looking my way. I cannot tell you how long I 
have wished to cross the ocean. I never thought 
it would be quite as delightful as it is, though. 
How perfect the water looks!” 

The scene was perfect, and somehow Geoffrey 
saw it all with very different eyes in the last few 
minutes. It was not the first time Charlotte 
Burnley had come to his relief—not the first time 
he had welcomed her with feelings of real pleas- 
ure. ‘There was no more loneliness in store for 
him, now that he had some one sure of sym- 
pathizing with him—some one to whom he could 
speak freely of himself, which is a wonderful 
comfort to most of us. 





CHAPTER XX. 





“ La gloire aisee 
D’entrer dans un cceur de toutes parts ouvert.” 

“ Thinking of leaving Lauterbrunnen to-mor- 
row !” 

Charlotte repeats the words with a very different 
intonation from that in which they were spoken to 
her. They were spoken slowly, hesitatingly, 
half doubtfully; she repeats them in a sharp, 
startled way, with quick-drawn breath and chang- 
ing color. And then she recovers herself, and 
looks up with a faint, wistful smile at Geoffrey 
Forbes, who is standing beside her, leaning with 
both hands folded on the trusty staff that had 
served him in many a mountain ramble with this 
same companion. 

Not that they have been climbing any mountain 
to-day. They have been sauntering this time 
through one of those Swiss valley roads, the 
opening to which, into the woodiand, lies like the 





mouth of a deep green cavern behind them. At 
Charlotte’s feet, as she sits in the grass on the low 
bank, the little river goes winding by, with now 
and then a sunnier ripple round some stone, or @ 
flash and sparkle when a wavelet catches at some 
drooping branch of tree or shrub on the point of 
the shore opposite. On this bank neither tree nor 
shrub just here straggles into the green meadow- 
sweep, and the yellow-brown shorn corn-field 
bordering it ; but the valley road sweeps round in 
a spur of woodland, out of which rises a small 
hamlet with its one square light-tower, by one of 
those strange freaks of reflection throwing its 
semblance into the clear stream almost at 
Charlotte’s feet, as if there were no breadth of 
cornland between. Out from the cavernous 
mouth of the hidden green road, a peasant and a 
dappled cow or two emerge, with just that red 
and blue, that dun and white break in the leafy 
gloom, which serves to light the picture up. 
Beyond the hamlet still, where the river-curves are 
hidden out of sight in the defile, the picture needs 
no lighting up, indeed ; for the high white jagged 
peaks have caught the first flash of the setting sun, 
and are giving it back in a hundred changeful 
opal tints. But the near mountain, where the 
gray mists brood amidst the scanty crest of pines, 
and upon which Charlotte has turned her back as 
she sits at the river’s brim, is a great, squate, 
buttressed mass, brown, cleft, and hollowed as by 
storm, and bare, save for the silver-white lacing 
of the near water-fall plunging from its summit, 
and the thread-like line of the second one beyond. 
Charlotte could have waxed sentimental, and 
recalled Moore’s figure of the parted torrents ; but 
besides that she does not know whether the two 
streams have ever actually Leen united, she pre- 
fers not to suggest partings just now, and turns her 
back on them instead. ‘Thinking of leaving 
Lauterbrunnen to-morrow !” 

Geoffrey’s eyes were not upon her when he 
made that announcement of his purpose ; but now 
they have turned with a furtive, half-reluctant 
questioning in them. Will it be much to her— 
too much—that he is going away? She will miss 
him, of course: in a foreign land one would 
naturally miss a friend who for a year past has 
had a trick of turning up at odd moments, or 
whenever he can be serviceable. But will she 
miss him more than she ought to miss such a 
friend ?—more than she ought to miss Gertrude 
Oliver’s lover ? 

Why should he be solicitous for the answer he 
is seeking in her face? He is seeing it intently, 
albeit somewhat furtively ; and he thinks he finds 
it in that brave little wistful smile she lifts to him. 
He winces uncomfortably ; under those innocent, 
appealing hazel eyes. his own fall. Poor little 
thing, ought he to have gone away before ? 

The man is no coxcomb, and it is through no 
overweening vanity on his part, that in the last 
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féw weeks of their seeming chance rencontre in 
the neighborhood of Lauterbrunnen, it has been 
dawning upon him that he is something more to 
Charlotte than a well-met friend. At first the 
vague sense of this came to him with a pleasura- 
ble thrill; but later, when it took shape more dis- 
tinct and real, the pleasure was mingled with a 
consciousness of guilt. If the girl love him, 
Gertrude’s lover-— 

For he is Gertrude’s lover still, he says to him- 
self. Gertrude’s lover, though her love has been 
so weak for him that she has been content to let 
him stay away for a year without one word from 
her; while this girl, at the mere mention of his 
going— 

Ves; he is going, he says to himself again; 
the year is nearly out; he will but barely reach 
Gertrude at its expiration, if he starts to-morrow. 
She will not care, perhaps; she is not counting 
the days. 

But he will go. 

And Chariotte says, looking away from him, 
just a thought pale, and plucking at the blades of 
grass with her restless white fingers : 


“Ves. I knew—I might have known—you 
would be going. But—somehow, I did not 
think—”’ 


Given, a very pretty girl, drooping in a listless 
way at a hint of parting from you, a shadow 
stealing across the childish serenity of her face 
as if a cloud obscured the sunshine, she striving 
after a child’s piteous fashion to keep back the 
pent-up shower of tears ; and what would you do, 
but just what Geoffrey Forbes does ?—throw 
yourself upon the slope beside her, and put your 
strong hand over the small trembling fingers, and 
say gently to the little friend, as Geoffrey says : 

« This world is full of hard partings. I shall 
miss my faithful little friend more than I can tell 
her.” 

There is a slight movement of the drooping 
shoulders—it may have been a sob suppressed 
—and then she says simply : 

* But Gertrude will be so glad.” 

The hand laid over hers thrills at her speech, 
and is removed. There is a thrill, too, in the 
the voice that takes up her word eagerly : 

“Glad, will she? Has she said soto you? 
Has she written as if she were expecting me?” 

Charlotte lifts a surprised glance to him. 

“You know I have always given you Ger- 
trude’s letters; they were but two or three, in 
answer to mine. You see, girls cannot write out 
all their feelings.” 

Geoffrey’s brow darkens. 

“ Has she any feelings? at least for me,’’ he 
breaks in on Charlotte’s hesitating speech. 
“What does she care whether I come or go? 
Nothing, I often think.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Forbes!” 

The deprecating voice tells him so clearly, that 





not to care is impossible. The soft assumption is 
as balm to the man’s wounded self-love. He 
just covers the gentle healing hand gratefully one 
instant with his own. 

“ Kind little heart! I am troublesome to come 
to you so often with my grievances. But the 
truth is, I feel as though I were drifting away 
from my sheet-anchor of hope, to leave you be- 
hind,” 

At that, the girl raises her clear innocent eyes 
to his, and clasps her hands together with a naive 
impulse. 

“Ah, then don’t drift away so suddenly! If 
you do not think Gertrude will care, if you would 
just stay two or three days longer, until we could 
arrange to get away from here to Berne, or some- 
where. All the walks, all the rides, all the 
views, everything, we have shared together: I 
shall miss you so much here—I and Delphine,” 
she interrupts herself with a blush. “ You know,” 
she says slowly, looking away from him across 
the valley—“ You know you have been so kind 
to Delphine, she has quite learned to depend on 
you. Bringing me to her as you did, just be- 
fore poor Mr. Burger’s death, and being there at 
the time, and arranging everything for her; then 
you have had a way of reappearing every now 
and then, like a great, strong guardian angel,” 
she says, lifting her eyes to him again with a soft 
smile in them, “just when we stood most need 
of you. No wonder we have learned to depend 
on you too much!” 

Now, for a man of Geoffrey Forbes’ stamp, 
there is no flattery so sweet as this same womanly 
dependence, It is the best persuasion of the pretty 
little golden spider to walk into her trap of a 
parlor; and if her coveted prey is no giddy-pated 
buzzing fly, but grave and ponderous and sober, 
he is no less to be ensnared. If he does not walk 
forthwith into her parlor, she is not discouraged 
by seeing him put his hand into his breast-pocket 
and draw out a letter which she recognizes at 
once for Gertrude’s last to herself. He has opened 
and is glancing over it; then with a sudden angry 
impulse he refolds the sheet written on three sides 
and tears it across once and again. 

“Mind it—Gertrude? Could anything be 
colder than this note? Some indifferent neighbor- 
hood news, a saying of Betty’s, a mention of the 
last new book she is reading, not one mention of 
me, although you wrote her how we happened to 
meet.” 

Charlotte does not flinch under his eyes; why 
should she further mortify him by owning that she 
too had neglected to mention him in her letter ? 
She ventures, after a pause, hesitatingly : 

“If I might tell you what I think—I ld 
not suggest for the world, you knowing Gertllde 
so much better than I~” 

“I confess I do not know her at all,” interrupts 
Geoffrey, sharply. 
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“ Then I might say, (for girls understand girls 
best, after all,) I am afraid Gertrude is somewhat 
too sure of you, Mr. Forbes. A girl falls naturally 
into the habit of taking a man as a matter of 
course, like the solid earth she stands on. But 
where there is a little dubiousness, uncertainty of 
clear or cloudy weather, she learns the trick of 
looking up, watching for sunshine.” 

Geoffrey is half flattered, half nettled by her 
figures of speech. It is then evident to others 
than himself, that he has been trampled on by 
Gertrude? But then the latter simile— 

“ You would have us fickle indeed, if we are 
to veer round like the clouds,” he says. 

But she shakes her head, laughing softly at 
him. 

“ The sky is steadfast enough, the clouds only 
creep up from below—that is natural philosophy, 
isn’t it?’ 

For all her playful mockery, there is that in 
her voice and manner, which implies that the 
mocking veils some earnestness. It is rather 
soothing to Geoffrey Forbes, to whom Gertrude’s 
cool ignoring of him has been rasping in no small 
degree. He says, after another pause : 

“ What is it you would have me do ?” 

“Only consider; wouldn’t it be better to make 
her think somewhat more about you, before you 
went to her? If you were just the least behind 
time, for instance, her thoughts would naturally 
be dwelling on your coming ; and if there seemed 
to her some uncertainty about it, she would begin 
to wonder what she had done, what she had left 
undone, to cause it. And so when you did ap- 
pear, she would have learned her own heart all 
the better.” 

“ That is,” breaks in Geoffrey, bitterly ; “ pre- 
supposing that she has any heart—for me.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

The answer comes quite simply, and she looks 
up at him in an artless wonder, which shows it is 
difficult for her to pre-suppose anything else. The 
blood heightens in Geoffrey’s dark face, under 
that glance, though he answers it with a short, 
hard laugh. At which, she drops her eyes and 
turns slightly aside, and adds in a sort of timid 
haste : 

“Of course, I did not mean to suggest your 
spending the mean time here. Three weeks of 
Interlacken and Lauterbrunnen are long enough 
—for a man,” she says, with the faintest pause 
between, and the merest suspicion of a sup- 
pressed sigh. “ But if you were in Paris, you 
would find friends there, no doubt, to while away 
the waiting.” 

So shrewd as Charlotte is, does she not know 
tino less attractive programme could be set 
befSre him, than Paris and hap-hazard acquaint- 
ance there? 

“ Do you mean, then, to banish me ?” he says. 
“ If you are leaving this aeighborhood, or if you 





are remaining here a little longer, can I no more 
be serviceable to you ?” 

So the pretty spider’s invitation prospers ; he 
has blundered into her trap; and, after all, it has 
not taken a very long stair, if a winding one, to 
bring him there. 

@ Dol. 1 Re eee es & 

In the fair June days that followed, Geoffrey 
found Charlotte’s parlor indeed a pretty one. It 
had the bluest and clearest of skies for its ceil- 
ing; screens of “ the many-folded hills,” grand- 
est of mountain views pictured beyond; and 
everywhere under their pacing feet a carpet of 


Alpine flowers which furnish Geoffrey texts fer 


many a lesson in botany. Charlotte proved an 
apter scholar than Gertrude in those far-back 
Broomielaw days; docile and eager, and looking 
up to her master with praiseworthy assiduity. She 
took care to provide variety of entertainment, too, 
in this summer parlor of hers; there were excur- 
sions to be made, rides and climbing parties up 
to this or that, senner-hut to be arranged, in a 
quiet way, for poor Delphine’s distraction, with 
some friends from the hotel who would break up 
an inconvenient trio; and, above all, there were 
those quasi téte-a-téte rows on the lakes, with 
some strong-armed peasant girl for oarswoman 
facing the two in the stern, and listening blankly 
while they spoke English together. Not that all 
the world might not have heard what they were 
saying, except when Gertrude was softly named 
by Charlotte, aad Geoffrey adroitly drawn into 
long, confidential talks, in which Charlotte al- 
ways gently espoused the cause of the absent one, 
but left Geoffrey doubly smarting under his wrongs, 
yet with a soothing sense of one sweet woman’s 
sympathy. And somehow, by degrees the wrongs 
hurt less, albeit the healing balm was becoming 
all the more necessary to him. 

But Charlotte, in this wise as the serpent, if 
cooingly soft and harmless as the dove, knew 
better than to let the days go by so quietly that he 
would be forced back upon continual reminiscence, 
Two weeks had passed since first he had yielded 
to the suggestion of delay; and already, Geof- 
frey had begun to forget the wherefore of that de- 
lay, as the hours came and went in that cheerful 
if not gay variety which Charlotte and he ar- 
ranged together as most appropriately soothing to 
Delphine’s widowhood. 

Of course, in this variety, an excursion to the 
Lake of the Four Forest Cantons must have its 
place, and a sunrise on the Righi is a natural 
consequence. 

The long, shrill, echoing blast of the herdsman’s 
horn heralds the approach of Don Phcebus, and 
awakes the dreamers in the hotel upon the 
Righi’s summit to the fact that they must be 

“Up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate " 
to which those are liable who brave the difficul- 
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ties of a toilet in the dark, and of blind gropings 
down ladder-like stairs and through unfamiliar 
turns and passages. As for the toilets, varied 
enough are the styles of dress or undress, which 
moment by moment make a sleepy or an eager 
exit, out into the chill, gray twilight, where the 
stars are paling one by one, where piles of cloud- 
land and mountain merge their indistinct peaks, 
and where for some moments reigns a silence of 
expectancy and awe. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TWO INTERPRETERS. 





BY ETHEL TANE, 





Clear in your eyes 
A story lies; 
Beloved, I cannot but read it, 
Between your lips 
A secret slips, 
For silence may nothing impede it. 


Your hair turns gray, 
And day by day 
I fancy the wrinkles seem deeper: 
What then blooms on, 
Through years so ling, 
Like the fabled beautiful sleeper? 
I ask your eyes, 
Their glance replies; 
They are tender and deep as ever, 
All deathless truth 
You saw in youth 
Has faded away from you never. 


Those visions fair, 
Of here and there, 
The dear earth and ecstatic heaven, 
Have fled you not 
Through noon-tide hot, 
And rest with you still in the even. 


And yet your life 
Has been a strife, 
"Mid much that is tedious and grating. 
Not always, sure, 
Could you endure 
With sweetness the wearisome waiting. 


So life's long drouth 
Has marked your mouth 
In lines that are something too rigid; 
I almost fear 
Those lips severe, 
Compressed with an air so frigid. 


But one shy look 
In that other book, 
And I read all the double story— 
The harassing strife 
Of a tempted life— 
Your ideal’s unchanging glory 


, 
oe 





You will be less exposed to reproof from oth- 
ers if you take care to reprove yourself, 
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** In the years that have fled forever since you and I first 


The oy of hopeless passion, the long years of vain 
I had fondly’ dreamed, O Philip, that I had mastered quite 
That heart that rises up once more—"”” 

Philip Darkley, reading those verses of passion 
and regret which Christian Reid has given us, 
under the title “ By the Summer Sea,” had al- 
most completed the third verse, when a voice pro- 
ceeding from out the shadow of a big straw hat, 
very much pulled down over the eyes, and apper- 
taining to Miss Star Lester, commanded him to 
cease. 

“Stop right there,” it said. “Are you aware, 
Philip, that you have read those same verses to 
me not less than a dozen times this summer? 
Now,’’—in a tone half serious, half whimsical— 
“Tam ready to undergo the repetition of some 
love stories,” (here the straw hat lifted enough to 
allow a sweet glance from two brown eyes to 
meet Mr, Darkley’s gray ones,) “but when you 
read to me the words of a maiden who sits upon 
the sands, and bemoans the desertion of a youth 
ycleped Philip—read it, I say, until I can repeat it 
from memory—I choose to consider it monotonous, 
if not a reflection upon myself or my possible 
conduct, should the future hold for me a similar 
fate.” 

After which long speech Miss Lester lapsed 
into silence and obscurity again, and Mr. Darkley, 
with an expression of countenance wherein a 
smile and frown vied for mastery, made reply : 

“ You don’t mean to say you dislike the poetry, 
which I can affirm I have not read to you more 
than three times, Star, but that you object to the 
sentiments the maiden expresses; and that both 
sentiment and conduct, as it is here denoted, is 
far different from what yours would be in case I 
should leave you as did her lover.” 

“ Exactly so,’ quoth Star, “ you are excellent 
at interpretation. If you should desert me, Phil, 
do you suppose 7 would come back here on this 
beach, and moan and cry? do you think that even 
to myself, I would bemoan the man who had cast 
me from him, or breathe such sentiments of sub- 
mission and invitation over land or sea to you ? 
Do you really think I would, Phil ?”’ 

Philip looked far out across the waving blue’ 
of the sea, and thought steadily for a long time 
before he answered her; and in the meanwhile 
Star watched him closely from beneath the shelter 
of her hat, with eyes in which the love-light could 
not entirely outshine the mischief; for she was a 
born coquette, this Star Lester, and loved dearly to 
try her power by teasing her big, jealous lover. 

“ No, Star, I don’t,” Philip answered at last. 
“T am afraid you would not care half as much as 
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I could wish. Sometimes now I am afraid you 
don’t love me.” 

“ Why, Phil!” The shadowing hat was pushed 
back instantly, disclosing the dark picturesque 
face, the starry eyes and waving hair, as in a straw 
frame. The face was several shades graver, in imi- 
tation of Mr. Darkley’s darkened countenance, 
and Star reached across and laid her small, brown 
hand upon his. 

“Why, Phil!’ At the touch Philip’s face 
changed, and he looked down to meet the 
reproachful brown eyes. A moment after, the 
whole position of affairs was changed, Miss 
Lester assuming the réle of injured party. 

“ There, forgive me, Stella; I am a suspicious 
brute, I know,” said Phil, completely subdued by 
Star’s display of a rosy mouth very much drawn 
down at the corners, and a suspicion of tears in 
the dark eyes; big, strong fellow that he was, a 
tear would floor him at any time, which wicked 
little Star Lester well knew. 

After she had been sufficiently persuaded, she 
smiled again, and then pursued her inquiry: 

“ But why don’t you believe I love you, Phil ?” 

“Oh you do; I know you do, Stella; but you 
flirt outrageously at times, you must confess.” 

“Well, it is right under your very eyes, you 
jealous boy ; and what if I do dance with Charlie 
Florinier ? he knows my Cousin Floy, and I love 
to talk of her, and, I am sure, you are very 
attentive to Clara Graham and Alma Dentley.” 

« But,” said Phil, with emphasis, “I don’t look 
at them from under my eyelashes as if they were 
the only ones upon the earth ; nor do I bestow my 
bouquet upon them with a smile as if my heart 
were in it; nor—” 

«« Hush,” said Star; “as if you could—” 

“And,” pursued Phil; “are you sure all your 
flirting is done in the sight of every one; don’t 
you do any in private, Star?” 

“ N-no, of course not,” said my lady, conscious 
in her guilty little soul she was fibbing, yet 
solacing herself with the thought it wasn’t very 
untrue; and then, a wave of contrition at the ne- 
cessity rushing over her, right there on the beach, 
but under the shelter of a big umbrella, she flung 
her arms around Phil Darkley’s neck, and hugged 
him tightly. “Oh, you great big Phil ; I love you 
forty million times better than any man in the 
world; don’t you ever doubt me again. Would 
I embrace you here in broad daylight, if I 

‘didn’t ?”” And Philip viewed her ecstatically ; and, 
forgetting alike the umbrella, and the natural ex- 
aggeration of her character, accepted the proof, 
and vowed never te doubt again. 

Of course Phil did not keep that vow, else 
there would not have been a story worthy of 
relation. He broke it that very evening: why, I 
shall presently relate. Now, I wish to give my 
reader a faint sketch of these two characters of 
which my story treats. 





Philip Darkley, handsome, wealthy, a South- 
erner, and twenty-four years of age, had gone 
from New York to this rather quiet seaside resort, 
upon the beach of which we find him. He was 
the bearer of both a letter of introduction to Mrs. 
Lenfrew, and a private warning against the en- 
snaring qualities of the young lady she had in 
charge—none other than Miss Stella Lester. Both 
letter and caution had been given him by a dis- 
interested old fogy, a cousin of his mother. 

The letter seryed him well, as it put him at 
once upon a friendly footing with the pleasant, 
aristocratic circle, of which Mrs. Lenfrew was 
the leader. The warning, as is usually the case, 
had not the effect intended ; for it caused him to 
note attentively the young lady denounced by his 
ancient relative as a heartless, unscrupulous flirt, 
and looking with rapid transition came to loving, 
and he did love her, honestly, fervently, jealously, 
that bewitching, spoiled Star Lester. 

And Star, whatever else of fault can be brought 
to her disfavor, in her cause be it said she loved 
him ; but between those two—the jealousy of the 
one, and the caprice of the other—the outbreak 
that came was inevitable. 

Compare the two temperaments, Philip, proud, 
passionate, with a heart where there was little 
medium between love and hate, and where there 
had been sown, ere he met Star, a seed of distrust, 
which still had a feeble life:—Star, who since 
childhood had known no guide, save the impulses 
of her own life, no check save conscience ; who 
had never been tutored to yield a wish or conquer 
an impulse; who was independent and willful, yet 
witha] had a loving, tender heart. 

Philip’s was not the “ perfect love which casteth 
out fear;’’ Star’s had in it not one jot of submis- 
sion; and they both were in need of the lessons 
they learned. 

There was a ball in progress at the hotel that 
evening. Star was radiant in pale, lemon-colored 
crape, with a half-blown cloth-of-gold rose in her 
dark hair. Phil had had his first waltz, and had 
seen her borne away by Charles Florinier, without 
the usual twinge of jealousy, having a remem- 
brance of those vows and seals given him upon 
the sands. He did the polite and agreeable to 
several ladies, young and old, and then went in 
search of his betrothed, to claim a promised waltz. 

Star was not to be found. Finally, after a 
fruitless search of some fifteen minutes, he pro- 
ceeded to the south parlor, which had been sug- 
gested as a probable place. Now the south parlor 
was devoted to téte-a-tétes, generally of a flirtatious 
nature, and Philip hardly wished to find Star 
there. 

The room was empty and dimly lighted. Surely 
there was Star :—but he stopped, and at the sight 
he saw, all the dormant jealousy of his heart 
roused. Star, his betrothed, was standing with 
both her hands clasped in Charlie Florinier’s, and 
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she said, smiling up so sweetly at him, “I am so 
very, very happy, Charlie.” Then Phil’s brow 
grew black and stern, and jealousy mounted from 
his heart, and ruled his brain, for Charlie Flor- 
inier answering, “And I too, Star,” stooped and 
kissed her—Phil’s darling—upon the fair white 
brow. 

Phil did not move; he heard Star bid Florinier 
send him to her, and saw the gentleman leave the 
room. Then Star, turning, saw him with his 
dark face and blazing eyes. “Oh, Phil,” she 
cried, and stopped, frightened and amazed—and 
then all of Phil’s passion burst forth. 

“TI have been there at that door, learning what 
a fool I have been. You need not trouble yourself 
to speak ’” —scornfully—*“ I would not believe 
you if you did. As a farewell, I have this to 
say: I did love you, honestly, Star Lester, against 
the warnings of others, or loved, rather, the true 
woman I thought you; but I find that the heart I 
fancied only crusted over with frivolity and 
worldliness, is ov/y a fancy; that neither woman 
nor heart are more than an imagination; and as 
love for you is hopeless, since trust in you is dead ; 
since there will not be the memory of a reality, 
but only its ghost to haunt me, I can assure you 
I will banish it with but little pain.” 

“Oh, Phil, Phil ’*—Star’s face was dusky pale 
as she clasped his sleeve, “ listen one moment— 
1”—but Phil umelasped the little hands, and 
dashed away, leaving her white and breathless, 
looking at the door through which he had gone. 
Poor little Star! 

Philip Darkley, hot-headed young Southerner 
that he was, went straight from the hotel and took 
the city train. Dispatching back for his luggage 
at the first station from the city, he went home, 
from thence West, traveling restlessly, aimlessly, 
always dark-browed and stern, trying to lay to 
rest that ghost which he boasted would be so easy 
a matter, but which proved a remarkably lively 
one, first cousin at least to “ Banquo’s ghost,” 
which would never down. 

And Star Lester—well, she didn’t die; she did 
not waste away to a shadow, nor mope. After that 
week of reproachful review in her own room, 
when she was unable to see any one, she made 
her appearance the old Star; never a word said 
she to the thickly-plied questions of friends, in- 
terested and disinterested. “ Everybody” said 
Stella Lester had jilted Phil Darkley. “ Every- 
body” had predicted she would, and wasn’t a bit 
surprised; so she took Charlie Florinier’s re- 
proaches as she did the rest, and made no sign ; 
for Star was proud. 

She clenched her white teeth many a night, 
and said, “ They shall never know, he shall never 
know; he didn’t love me or he would not have 
doubted me so; and yet, I was so wicked and did 
flirt; and he was se big, and true, and jealous; 
maybe he wi!l hear—oh Phil, Phil,” and then the 





true woman’s heart, which Philip had said did 
not exist, would throb and ache for awhile; but 
Star flirted and made no sign—they do say flirted 
more, and was gayer than ever. 

When the season was over, Star went back to 
the city and was handed around among relatives 
and friends at her own and her guardian’s will ; 
for she was a motherless little thing, and had 
been under the care of indulgent guardians and 
relatives all her life, which should more than ex- 
cuse her misdeeds; and then in the early spring 
she went down in the country to visit her aunt's 
dear friend, Mrs. Clennan, to spend a month in 
the country with a lot more people, and recruit 
from the effects of the whirl of gayety, which 
had made her rather pale, and added to the 
weariness of the brown eyes and the witchery. 
The country air took effect with a celerity which 
awoke in her aunt the deepest amaZement. An 
half hour after their arrival, she bloomed out her 
brightest and gayest. Had Mrs. Lawrence remem- 
bered the name, she might have attributed it to 
the information Mrs. Clennan had given; for in 
naming her guests she mentioned Mr. Darkley, a 
gentleman her son had brought home with him 
from the West. 

All that time Phil had chased over the coun- 
try, closely pursued by his ghost, often congratu- 
lating himself it was laid to rest, when all at 
once, in the street, or alone, up it came—the 
shadow of a dark, piquant face, with merry 
brown eyes, facing him resolutely, and defying 
his power of banishment. Philip had learned 
his own fallibility in one respect at least. 

He had gone down to the parlor rather early, 
because of the fact that the ghost was raised in 
full and lively force, brought up by the fancied 
resemblance of a voice which had floated up to 
his room from the hall below. When there, he 
thought he had pretty effectually banished it, when 
the door opened and there entered the ghost an 
embodied spirit, Star Lester surely, but three times 
more winsome, more lovely, with her glowing 
cheeks, and smiling eyes; he even noticed her dress, 
garnet silk, heavy and trailing, with rare misty 
lace in the square neck and sleeves, which left 
bare the round arms—heavens, why was he so 
mad as to recall even in memory the very pres- 
sure of those arms round his neck ? 

She passed him, then following her aunt up the 
room and looking up with a half startled glance, 
colored. He bowed stiffly in return, and turned 
to attend to what Miss Graham was saying—that 
young lady had been talking with praiseworthy 
zeal ever since Star’s entrance, well aware that 
he heard not one word—but in spite of himself, 
his eye would follow that slight, graceful figure 
in its progress up the room. “ More bewitching, 
more sweet,” he could not help repeating those 
words to himself, to the utter destruction of Miss 
Clara’s well-formed sentences. 
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Later in the evening, when he met her leaning 
on Fred Clennan’s arm, he endeavored to be 
easy and unconcerned, but was conscious that he 
failed ignominiously. 

Star was just her old self, and flirted uncon- 
cerned and graceful, 

Philip tramped his room that night in a state 
of perfect disgust, and cursed the weakness which 
made him cling to the thought of that maddening 
dark face. “She don’t care for you at all,” he 
told himself. “ She is false as false can be.” 

And Star in her room humiliated herself with 
the thought of his indifference. “I don’t care 
for him at all,’ she said. “He has treated me 
unjustly, and doesn’t care for me—but oh, if I 
could only make him love me, just to revenge the 
slight he has put upon me,’’ and after that Star 
brightened with a new and firm resolve, “I will 
make him care again,”’ she thought—for revenge. 

Star’s pride would never permit her to try to 
win Philip Darkley back; but to gain his love again 
for revenge, she could do that. Ah, brilliant 
thought! and she did try. They were thrown to- 
gether much,,of course ; there never was a walk or 
ride planned but Fred Clennan managed to assign 
her to Philip’s care; but she acknowledged to 
herself that she made little advancement. Some- 
times she thought she saw a vantage in his eyes 
or face, sometimes she fancied that she touched a 
chord that vibrated, but the expression of eyes or 
face was quickly banished, and stern distrust ruled 
instead, 

Little did she know of the storm she raised in 
his breast, or of the effort of will that crushed it 
down; and so it went on, through the spring 
days, until Phil thought he must go mad. He 
could not go away, much as he wished to; for Fred 
had innocently informed Star, in his presence, of 
Phil’s promise to stay till May. Phil could not 
go after that. 

But one evening, after a walk upon which Star 
had been unusually trying, Philip arrived at the 
conclusion that he mst go—no matter what any 
one thought, he would; go and firm in that resolve 
he descended to spend his last evening in sight 
of that false, sweet face. 

The night was chilly, and there was a glowing 
coal fire in the library, and there after tea all the 
young people gathered to sit in the firelight. Star 
was there, quite as bright as ever, notwithstand- 
ing the good cry she had indulged im an hour 
before. 

After a long silence, some one proposed poetry, 
and Clara Graham said, “ Star, recite something ; 
you excel at that sort of thing.” Then there was 
a clamor for Star; no refusal would be accepted; 
they would give her five minutes to think; and 
Fred took out his watch, 

Then how her heart throbbed; the words of 
one poem came up to her distinctly; “should 
she?” she asked herself “dare she ?” then she 





compressed her lips with a reckless determination 
in her heart, and said “I will.” 

And when Fred said, “ Time’s up,” there broke 
upon the quiet of the room, and upon, Phil 
Darkley sitting in the shadow, the words of the 
poem he so well remembered, in a voice which 
was intense with something—acting, perhaps. 

“I thought I had surely conquered and 
lived down this sharp, old pain.”’ 

Oh, the sweet, false, maddening voice! he 
listened to it breathlessly as it recited on, clearly, 
feelingly, past the verse where she had stopped 
him that day on the sands. How well he remem- 
bered it, and then, how her voice trembled and 
how Phil battled with the emotions that surged 
up. 

“T have thrust away in silence each loving thought 
of you; 

I have laid to rest each memory, so tender and so 
true; 

] have prayed upon my bended knees for power to 
forget, 

And the answer to that prayer is this—I love you, 
love you yet.” 

And then 
“Is love so very plenty in this weary world of pain, 
That you cannot let all else go by and trust me 

once again?” 

And there, conquered by that voice, and the 
poem, the words which thrilled his heart with 
‘forbidden memories, there, before it went further, 
off went Phil’s last bond of restraint; he did not 
care; she was false no doubt, but that made no 
difference ; he was mad, he knew that; he loved 
her, spite of everything, more than ever, and 
the impulsive heart which had been held in check 
so long was unmanageable now that it was loosed. 

And the recitation went on. Star was terribly 
frightened at the thought of what she was doing, 
but she recited, not missing a line or a word un- 
til— 

“ But the past is here beside me, in the purple 
starry night, 

And her great eyes shine upon me with tender 
mournful light ; 

Sweet eyes so full of gentleness, so lovely in their 
pain, 

That I clasp her back, O Philip, to my faithful 
heart again,” 

And then Star, with a murmured excuse, fled 
from the room, feeling that she must get some- 
where and cry from very nervousness, 

Some of the occupants of the library were 
startled, no doubt, by Mr. Darkley’s hasty and 
unexcused exit immediately after—but not Fred 
Clennan ; he smiled to himself, and gave Clara’s 
hand a sympathetic, not to say loving pressure, 
under cover of the general darkness. 

Star was away in the furthest corner of the 
conservatory, crying her eyes out, when she be- 
came conscious of an unusual commotion among 
the vines about her, and looked up to meet Phil 
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Darkley’s impetuous Southern face and glowing 
eyes. 

And then there came that chance of “revenge”’ 
for which Star’s soul had thirsted, 

“ Star,” he said, “ I know I am mad; I know 
that you do not love me, and I have every reason 
to believe you are fickle, but despite of all that 
I love you more than anything else in the world, 
and I ask you to marry me. I will love you 
always; I will do whatever you wish me to, 
Star.” Phil never did anything by halves, 

And then Star Lester laughed, rather nervously 
to be sure, but happily too. “No you would’nt, 
Phil, you can’t,” she said, “ you would be sure 
to get jealous, and rush off and leave me as 
you did last summer, when you saw Charlie 
Florinier telling me of his engagement to my pet 
cousin, Floy.’’ 

Then Phil went down on his knees, and Star 
said not one word about revenge—although “re- 
venge is sweet.” 


, 
. 


THAT BURGLARY AT SALA- 
MANDER JUNCTION. 








Mr, William Goodhusband, who is not a hus- 
band at all, but, as cousin Theodosia says, a 
crabbed, middle-aged bachelor, lives at Sala- 
mander Junction, a few miles out of the city, 
where he has exceedingly comfortable quarters. 

Mrs. Greuze keeps house for him, a grenadier- 
like English lady of about fifty, whose sister is, 
and grandmother and mother have been, house- 
keepers to Lord Rualow, of Devon, to a recital 
of whose “ My family and estate’ the fine old lady 
is only too delighted to get a listener, I have oc- 
casionally loaned myself for that purpose, a few 
minutes at a time, when I' have dined with Cousin 
William, who, I must confess, makes an excellent 
bachelor, and itis a treat to take a Sunday meal with 
him, A year or so ago I wasin England and Devon, 
and, thinking of Mrs, Greuze, inquired at the 
lodge of * My Lord Runlow” for Miss Backet— 
Greuze’s eldest sister—and was sent up to the 
house in guide of the porter’s young daughter. I 
found Greuze was an exact copy of her sister, only 
Backet was more grenadier-like and a trifle 
stouter. I averred my knowledge of her sister in 
« Hamerica,” and requested to be shown a “ Ru- 
bens” of some note. Backet was condescension 
itself, and seemed as much honored as if I had 
made the voyage for the express purpose of seeing 
* My Lord Runlow’s” Rubens, and Miss Backet, 
the housekeeper of “My Lord Runlow,” whose 
sister lived in “‘ Hamerica,” When this was told 
to Mrs. Greuze through her sister’s letter, and 
corroborated by myself in person, I had won my 
way to her good graces, as could be expressed in 
her choicest culinary efforts—for Mrs. Greuze isa 
very princess of an old bachelor’s housekeeper. 





Cousin William is envied of all the old gastro- 
nomic connoisseurs, not a few of whom go to 
make up his acquaintances, They have repeatedly 
tried to bribe Greuze away—that is, years ago 
they did, but they long since gave up the effort as 
hopeless; for eighteen consecutive years’ service 
in a house is not easily to be snapped off. If 
Cousin William should lose her, he would become 
the most miserable of men; no one else could suit 
him. When Mrs. Greuze knows I’m coming out 
to dine, she is sure to have my favorite dishes. 
So much for a willing ear for the recital of the 
ancestorial splendor of “ My Lord Rurlow,” of 
Devon. 

Cousin William’s other servants are John the 
gardener, now in his service a dozen years, he 
tells me, and two girls—a cook and chamber- 
maid, of I don’t know how many years’ service. 

Cousin William is a conveyancer, and has the 
cream of the business ; and enjoys a pretty income 
therefrom, I can assure you, to say nothing of his 
investments. 

Every morning, like clockwork, he comes into 
town on the nine o’clock train, and returns home 
on the four p. m. It is said that the good ladies 
on High Street, Salamander Junction, at the upper 
end of which Cousin William lives, set their 
watches and house-clocks by his regular passings 
and repassings: Though’ Cousin William seems 
so favored and contented, he is not exempt from 
some of the common weaknesses of humanity nor 
their disturbing causes. He acknowledges that he 
has far more of this world’s goods than he can 
ever consume himself, and “a little legacy fdr 
you, my boy,’’ says he to me, “ when I’m gone.” 

I do feel a crawl of indignation come over me 
when he says “little legacy,” though I comfort 
myself with the thought that Cousin William is 
very conservative in his expressions, and no doubt 
the “little legacy” will be something handsome. 
I have no compunction in publishing my utter 
aversion to those cantankerous individuals who 
settle their accumulations on soup-houses and 
theological institutions, to the detriment of their 
own kith and kin. I am rejoiced to know that 
Cousin William is fully committed on that subject 
also. He has an only aunt of some threescore 
years, who is possessed of an amazing vitality and 
a handsome income. She is everywhere unspar- 
ingly praised for the former quality, though I’m 
sure Cousin William doesn’t think any the less of 
her for the possession of the latter, nor more than 
do some others. She is, however, the direct dis- 
turbing cause to his perfect equanimity and con- 
tentment. She coquets between the “ Greenland 
Evangelical Propagating Society,” Cousin Wil- 
liam, and the endowment of some new eleemosy- 
nary or reformatory institution, which she drops 
hints she is revolving in her mind. Formerly 
Cousin William had sole charge of her property, 
but during several of her freaks she took its con- 
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trol out of his hands, then restored it, and again 
delegated its care to Brown & Snooks, yet 
scarcely ever taking an important step in regard 
to her property without consulting nephew Good- 
husband. It’s only the uncertainty that troubles 
Cousin William, not really the possibility of the 
property slipping forever beyond his inheritance. 
They have quarreled a dozen times, I’m sure; 
and he has as often assured me that he had done 
with the old lady, and would now pass the rest of 
his days in peace. And what do I hear next, but 
that Aunt Hannah is again leading him in her 
chains. “ She had invited him up to supper ”— 
she has a fine old-fashioned house in town—* and 
he couldn’t refuse.” “Though between us,” 
says he to me, “I was compelled to take an 
early dinner at those horrid restaurants, the best 
of which I detest, as I get nothing but tea and 
toast at Aunt Hannah’s. Of course such eating 
out of hours upsets my appetite for at least three 
days, but the dear old lady ”—two days before he 
had referred to her in my presence as “ that old 
fool ”’—* can’t last many more years, and one 
must put up with some inconveniences to add a 
little pleasure to her last years. We are all 
marching to the grave, my boy; so don’t begrudge 
a kind word or a small service to those hastening 
on before.” 

“T hope she wasn’t breaking ?’’ 

“ Never saw her better or exhibit more vim; 
never. She has fallen out with the directors of 
the ‘G, E. P. Society,’ and denounces them with- 
out mercy. ‘ They only wanted to get her money, 
she was sure.” So was I,” added Cousin Will- 
iam, grimly. 

Thus again would Cousin William allow his 
peace of mind to be overshadowed by the bale- 
ful influence of Aunt Hannah. 

A few days after Aunt Hannah’s break with 
the G. E. P. Society, Cousin William came into 
the office, and I at once saw the oid cause was 
at work. At length said he, looking glum enough, 
“Do you know where a report of ‘ Pool’s En- 
dowment for the Regulation of the Retailing of 
Coals to the Poor of London,’.can be had?” 

I had never heard that painfully long title be- 
fore, nor of the distinguished Pool. 

“Well; Aunt Hannah has, you can’ be as- 
sured. Enthusiastic over Pool’s noble example, 
as she calls it; and revels in the thought of es- 
tablishing something of a similar character on 
this side of the Atlantic. She can’t wait for the 
arrival of a report—for which she has sent post 
haste to the London Board of Charities—but sent 
for me to come yesterday and take tea with her, 
which I did, not knowing of this new idea of hers. 
‘Couldn’t I get hera report somewhere about 
town? I was disgusted erough, but could’nt 
do less than offer to try. And here I’ve been 
all the morning heating myself up, while hunt- 
ing for the lunatic method of some misanthrepic 





individual to waste his estate, which he no doubt 
took great care and trouble to hoard up when 
alive. I’m glad to say, however, that no one 
I’ve come across this morning ever heard of 
Pool or his endowment. Not even Slowboy, 
the Secretary of the Greenland E. P. Society, 
who Aunt Hannah assured me was conversant 
with everything of that deplorable nature on both 
sides of the ocean. No doubt his ignorance was 
all shammed, suspecting for whom the informa- 
tion was required. My boy! honestly I wish 
she’d throw her money into the river, and put ap 
end to this misery.” 

Nothing, as far as we know, ever came of 
Aunt Hannah’s zeal to follow in the footsteps of 
the illustrious Pool; though there’s no guessing 
what she has really decided on. 

The day following the one on which Cousin 
William was denouncing the very past existence 
of the “ misanthropic Pool,’’ Aunt Hannah took 
the four o’clock train for Salamander Junction, 
in his company—meeting him, to his great sur- 
prise, at the depot. She was going out with him 
to spend all night, and talk over some important 
business. Aunt Hannah is frank, exceedingly 
frank, when it suits her purpose, and very sus- 
picious. 

“I didn’t send for you to take tea with me in- 
stead of going out with you, because I wasn’t 
aware of this trouble till half-past three; when 
I knew, if a messenger found you at your office, 
you’d have to go tothe restaurant and get your 
dinner before you could content yourself with my 
tea and give me your attention. I know your 
ways, you gourmand! However, I’m sorry I 
ever took my business out of your hands, Will- 
iam, and shall immediately take steps to restore 
it to you.” 

“TI shall be pleased with your confidence. 
What is your trouble ?” 

“It seems that, through the carelessness of 
Brown & Snooks, my lease to the holders of the 
Caroline street store contains a flaw, ,>by which 
they now seek to defraud me. Of coubse, I have 
a copy of the lease, and happily several letters 
from the holders in which they fully set forth 
that, at the time of writing, our understanding 
was mutual; and without which I would be at 
their mercy.” 

Cousin William informed her that he had been 
approached that very afternoon by the tenants in 
regard to the strength of their case, and that he 
had under the circumstances declined to become 
involved in the suit. On inspecting the letters 
and lease that evening, he assured Aunt Hannah 
that there would be but little doubt of her carry- 
ing her case. 

“ Never before,” said Cousin William to me 
the following day, “ did she seem so confidential, 
nor so emphatically assure me of her highest con- 
fidence and trust. As soon as Brown & Snooks 
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settled this case, the whole business should come 
back into my hands; and having made her will, 
she would turn her back forever to the ‘G, E. P, 
Society,’ and kindred subjects,as unworthy of her 
few remaining days. ‘ Yes, William, F’ll shut up 
my town house and spend all the summer with 
you. I can give up going to the shore for one 
year ’—though I hoped from the bottom of my 
heart, in secret, that she wouldn’t adhere to 
these last resolutions.” 

“She gave me the letters and lease,’’ continued 
Cousin William, “to put away over night for 
safe keeping. I unlocked my desk in her pres- 
ence, and confided them to the secret drawer. 
She was for having them put into the silver safe, 
but I knew she would insist on my taking every- 
thing out of it, to inspect and see if I had been 
making any new additions to my stock, which, 
by the way, I had. So I implicitly assured her 
that they would be perfectly safe where they were, 
though she seemed possessed with the idea that 
they wouldn’t, and spoke of several robberies 
of valuable papers that had come to her knowl- 
edge—there’s little that doesn’t come to her 
knowledge. After I parted with her for the night, 
and she had started up stairs out of the sitting- 
room with Greuze, she came back to know if I 
did’nt really think she had better take the papers 
with her? I wish now to heavens I had said 
yes! I laughed at her fears, yet to tell the truth 
I felt nervous because of her continued dwelling 
on the subject of their probable loss. Her last 
wards were, as I closed the door after her: “I 
could never forgive you, William, if they were 
lost; no, never!” 

Cousin Wilkiam’s bed-room is on the first floor, 
and opens into the sitting-room. He isn’t fond 
of climbing stairs; besides,he can sit by his open 
wood or coal fire after the household has locked 
up and retired, and when the notion takes him, 
hop into bed in a few minutes. This is a comfort 
that ranks as a luxury to his bachelor heart. 

“TI never lock the door leading out of the 
sitting-room into the hall,” continued he, “ as the 
girl always sets it to rights in the morning before 
I’m up. Thinks I, I'll lock it to-night to make 
doubly sure; for I could well imagine how Aunt 
Hannah would be unstrung if she did have such 
a loss. What ate'you laughing at ?” 

I assured Cousin William that I wasn’t laugh- 
ing, though the idea of his solicitude for the 
nervous condition of iron-nerved Aunt Hannah 
presented itself in rather a ludicrous aspect. The 
fact was that his oft self-denounced hopes had 
again sprung up into being and had been blooming 
luxuriantly, only to be nipped by the early frost of 
suspicion. 

* But when I came to look the key was missing, 
and, as I supposed, it had been for years. This 
morning I took Aunt Hannah into the sitting- 
room to get the papers, both of us in the best of 
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spirits, when, would you believe it, my boy, those 
papers Aad disappeared! I could scarcely credit 
my eyes; but gone ‘they were. You ought to 
have seen Miss Hannah Goodhusband carry on— 
or rather, I’m glad you didn’t; her conduct was 
beyond description. Why, sir, she nearly swore 
at me. I don’t know but what it was swearing, 
to be honest. A person as old as she is, and calls 
herself a lady! She denounced me as a spy and 
a thief to my very face ; that I was in league with 
her tenants to make way with the letters; and 
vowed she’d give her property to the Hindoos 
rather than I should get a cent of it—she wasn’t 
going todie in a hurry. That last insinuation, 
my boy, provoked me. I might have excused her 
vituperations, because of the sudden shock and 
disappointment at her loss; but when she s0 
broadly hinted that I was counting on her death, 
my: spirit was up. I may have said what had 
been better unsaid. I pleaded my innocence to 
no purpose. She insisted on having Mrs. Greuze 
searched, who was present, and on my refusal to 
permit any such indignity, she flounced out of 
the house without waiting for breakfast, and took 
the first train into the city. There wasn’t the first 
sign of any one having made an entrance into the 
house. No one could be suspected. Neither of 
the girls nor John, during their long service in my 
house, have given evidence of anything but faith- 
fulness and honesty; and, as for Mrs. Greuze, I 
should as leave suspect you, sir. I agreed with 
Mrs. Greuze to say nothing to the help and to 
keep a strict watch for the day, and I came into 
town. The first thing I saw on my desk was a 
note to William Goodhusband, Conveyancer, who 
was addressed as Sir, and warned that if certain 
valuable papers belonging to Hannah Goodhus- 
band were not placed in her possession within 
twenty-four hours, the first-mentioned individua. 
would be prosecuted for larceny as bailee. Was 
there ever anything so ridiculous and monstrous !’’ 

Cousin William seemed to be oozing out 
through the pores of his skin, and being saturated 
into his handkerchief. I undertook. with much in- 
ward reluctance, to call upon Aunt Hannah, and 
assure her that Cousin William was in no way privy 
to the loss of the papers, and that he would assume 
any loss she would incur should they not be 
recovered, He told me her total loss couldn't 
be more than $300, and he would rather have 
given twice that amount than have had the occur- 
rence transpire. 

“I scarcely touched my breakfast, and shall lay 
the seeds of some disorder if this worriment isn’t 
speedily terminated,” said Cousin William, as I 
parted from him. 

I called on Miss Hannah and sent in my card. 
At once the servant returned, saying that if young 
Mr. Goodhusband had any communication to 
make, to please put it in writing; which I did 
directly on a scrap of paper; and was glad enough 
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to get off without a personal interview. I have 
witnessed Miss Hannah’s angry passions rise. 

The good people of High Street, Salamander 
Junction, with one ‘accord set their clocks and 
watches an hour ahead as Cousin William passed 
up that thoroughfare at three o’clock in place of 
four, as had been his wont for years. And. these 
same people wondered how the afternoon had so 
unaccountably stolen away an hout of their time. 
Mrs. Greuze had nothing to report, and Cousin 
William spent an hour turning over the contents 
of his desk to be certain ‘that by no possibility 
could the papers ‘still be within it. The next 
morning he found his desk in some confusion, 
though he couldn’t be quite certain whether he 
had restored its contents to their general order 
on the preceding evening. He was unable to 
find. certain papers—memorandums of titles and 
deeds of Aunt Hannah’s property—yet he was 
under the impression that he had seen them when 
searching for the lost papers; still he could; not be 
positive. That morning when he came into town 
he sent out to Salamander Junction several lock- 
smiths, to put new locks and bolts on the exterior 
house doors and let in. rew irons into the cellar 
windows. I suggested.a burglar alarm, but he 
objected because of the constant dread he would 
experience that “ the plagued thing woud go off,” 
and frighten the household. He had received 
another defiant note from Miss Hannah, in spite of 
the fact that he had insured her of all pecuniary 
loss. I half-seriously suggested that she had 
taken the papers—a suggestion that caused Cousin 
William to look very grave, and then, after a short 
pause, to continue the subject under discussion as 
though her name had not been introduced. I 
accompanied Cousin William out home that after- 
noon, and remained to an unusually late dinner— 
everything went wrong, was Mrs. Greuze’s excuse, 
though I thought the meal was nearly up to its 
usual excellency—and returned to the city by the 
latest train. The loss of the papers was now 
known to the girls, who went about the house as 
though they confidentially expected to meet a 
burglar at every corner. And John the gardener 
began to guard a bench in the kitchen the moment 
the evening gathered. The girls made light of 
his fears; but the moment they missed him, on his 
being sent down into the ceHar to see to the heat- 
ers, the cook was calling out of the kitchen door, 
carefully opened, “ Where are you, John ?”’ and 
the house maid was calling, in a tender tone, up 
the back stairs, “ John, where are you?” 

Mrs. Greuze, what of her? 

Mrs. Greuze was more of a grenadier, a brave 
grenadier, than ever. I verily believe she would 
have enjoyed throttling some miserable little barg- 
lar of a hundred and fifty or two hundred pounds. 
Had not the lamented Greuze been a French 
pastry-cook, who had seen the “ Grand Emperor”’ 
when a boy! 





Cousin William. had brought home a couple 
of revolvers, though he was as innocent of their 
use as if they were the crowns of the king end 
queen of Siam—if they own such head gear. 
Cautioning him to be very careful of them, I 
bade him good-night. He had purchased these 
dangerous playthings with the idea of sitting up 
allnight and watching. He seemed to have an 
idea, in which he is not an exception, that a 
burglar is something like’a miner, and returns 
again and again to the same bonanza. In this 
ease he was not much out of the way in his sur- 
misses. 

At one o’clock he arrayed himself in a great 
ulster, tied a colored silk handkerchief around 
his head, lighted. a candle—he was sitting by the 
light of the fire—then cautiously opened the sit- 
ting-room door and; stepped out, Not a sound 
could be heard. Placing arevolver in one pocket 
and taking the other in his right hand, and the 
candle in his left, he proceeded cautiously along 
in his slippered feet, to make an inspection of 
the lower floor, He had not traversed many 
steps ere he halted, and listened with parted lips. 

Was it the creak of a board, or the noise of a 
mouse ? 

Hesmiled at his fears—a mouse, to be sure ! 

No: there it goes again, and louder. 

Was it in the back or front of the house; up- 
stairs or down? 

Yes: there was some one overhead, moving 
with extreme caution. 

“ Going to try up-stairs this time,’’ thought he. 

He -hid himself. under the front. stair-case, 
standing near the dining-room door, with his back 
to it; the candle on the floor, and a cocked 
pistol in each hand. 

** I’ll catch him ashe comes down the front.” 

Cousin ‘William leveled his battery at the 
highest opening between the. banister rounds 
where a ceseending person would first exhibit 
himself as a target, and resolved to expend his 
ammunition against that particular strategic point. 
His nervousness grew by the second, and the 
mouths of the revolvers described innumerable 
circular and oval figures, as though they were 
Roman candles, out of which the fiery balls were 
being tried to be shaken, 

If the fellow would only hurry and show him- 
self! The expected didn’t appear to be an ac- 
commodating kind of a burglar; his very foot- 
steps ceased. Cousin William had just lowered 
his revolvers, and was debating what he had 
better do next, under the influence of the far from 
agreeable thought that the burglar had discovered 
him and was waiting to discharge his masked 
battery, when noiselessly opened the dining-room 
door, and the draft snuffed. out his candle in a 
trice, as also was that of the opener.of the door. 
Cousin William whirled arouad just as the door 
went to with a bang, and discharged both of 
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his revolvers, and no doubt would have emptied 
them at the door, but somehow they wouldn’t 
work. Not knowing on which side of the door 
the burglar was, he made for his room like a flash, 
tossed off his ulster and head gear, and. seizing 
the poker, lighted a second candle and, was out 
in the passage directly to do mortal combat. He 
felt safer under the protection of the poker, than 
he had under that of the firearms—there wasn’t 
any doubt as.to which way a poker would. shoot. 

Mrs. Greuze just appeared, coming down stairs 
with a brass stair-rod grasped in her right hand 
as a good trusty sword—pity the man’s head that 
would have caught a cut from it! John was 
slightly behind her, begging her to advance more 
slowly ; and the girls were a good way behind 
him, making brave dashes forward now and then 
to pull him back, and every time nearly causing 
the poor fellow’s heart to jump ont of him. None 
of them were elaborately arrayed. The girls 
first discovered Cousin William standing below, 
and with a shriek of “ There he is!’’ sshot up the 
stairs, followed most dastardly by John. Mrs, 
Greuze siowly retired a few steps in good order, 
and was advancing again before Cousin William 
could call out who he was. The fugitives were 
induced to return, and then Mrs, Greuze ex- 
plained that she had been making an examination 
of the house, having resolved to sit up all night, 
and on going down the back stair-way and open- 
ing, the dining-room door, she had. been con- 
fronted by a burglar who blew out her light and 
shot at her, she did’nt know how many times, 
“ Here’s a bullet hole through my shawl,’’ said 
she, tracing its course. Cousin William had been 
impatiently waiting to explain his part in the oc- 
currence; but when he realized how nearly he 
had shot an innocent person, his heart failed him 
and he thought silence wisdom. 

“Think, my boy,” said he to me, “ how near I 
came to killing the best housekeeper in America! 
I was afraid she’d leave me on the spot.” 

Fortunately for Cousin, William, John went 
about uniocking, relocking and again unlocking 
the doors, and peeping out in such an idiotic 
manner, saying: ‘“ This door was locked and 
then unlocked, and that one unlocked and then 
locked,’”’ that it was an easy matter to decide that 
one was really unlocked, in which the burglar 
must have used a skeleton key. 

That day the girls left the house in tears: Mr, 
Goodhusband was the best master they had ever 
had, but they couldn’t remain and be murdered 
in their beds. Cousin William then began to 
suspect them, and hired a detective to watch them, 
as well as one to watch Miss Hannah, though he 
never confided the latter act to me till long after. 
My joke in regard to her being the abstractor of 
the papers, or mover of the work, had not been 
too absurd to find an uawilling listener in him- 
self. The tenants had again applied to him for 





his services, showing pretty conclusively that they 
had not possessed the papers. 

Mrs. Greuze was half indignant that Cousin 
William seemed to regard the attack on herself so 
lightly, and. totally ignored the fact in his plans 
for the recovery of the papers. 

“ He must be a terrible, bloody-minded scamp, 
to attempt to shoot down a defenceless woman,” 

“ Very unfortunate! Very - 

“ What, sir ?”’ , 

** Unfortunate we can’t catch him, you know.”’ 

“ Of course, sir; I’m not wise in these matters, 
but wouldn’t it be « good plan to put an officer of 
the law on his track? I’m afraid he’s a secret 
enemy of yours, and we’ll wake up, some morn- 
ing and find ourselves murdered—I mean we’ll 
be found murdered.”’ 

“ There’s no danger from him, I’m sure,” an- 
swered Cousin William, rather uneasily; “no 
danger, because I’ve already employed two of the 
best detectives in the service to investigate the 
case. Don’t allow the deplorable mis—ah !— 
attack to give you any uneasiness.” 

Mrs. Greuze was reassured by this statement. 
That evening a gentleman called on Cousin 
William and paid him a sum of money—a hundred 
dollars or more—which was placed in the secret 
drawer. He had become so firmly impressed 
that Miss Hannah was the moving cause of the 
disappearance of the papers, either directly or 
through one of the girls, that he never hesitated 
an instant to again trust the drawer. He felt 
justified in such a conclusion by one of the 
detectives reporting that Miss Hannah had sent 
for the girls—a cousin. of one of them being her 
cook—and they seemed to have taken up their 
quarters with her, while she was exerting herself 
to find them places. 

“Aunt Hannah wishes to break with me en- 
tirely,” said Cousin William, “and has sought 
this pretext as a good and apparently sufficient 
cause. Deceitful creature! Yes; wicked! She’s 
never been anything but a source of trouble to 
my mind. We're well rid of her, my boy!” 

The next morning Cousin William, as Mrs. 
Greuze expressed it, was perfectly savage at 
breakfast. 

“ You see, sir,” said he, circulating up and 
down. my office vehemently, “I put that money 
in my drawer last night, and after putting out my 
sleeping-room light, climbed on a chair and hid 
the key behind a picture—a picture of your 
worthy father, sir. The key, the only one be- 
longing to a new lock I’ve had placed on the 
desk, was hanging there this morning, just as I 
left it last night. The desk was locked, but on 
opening it I found that the secret drawer held but 
five dollars, and it was replaced into its position 
with its front to the back, evidently done in great 
haste. I said nothing of the loss to Mrs, G. at 
breakfast, but I felt—I felt dreadfully angry. 
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Mrs. G. followed me to the door, and in a 
whisper said to me, having closed all the doors 
after her as she followed me along: ‘ Is there any- 
thing wrong this morning? Do you miss any- 
hing? Because I’m deeply pained to be forced 
.o suspect one in whom I’ve always placed the 
greatest trust.’ I then told her of my second 
loss, ‘ Well,’ said my grenadier, beginning to 
cry, ‘last night I got up several times and peeped 
out of my door to listen if all was right. Would 
you believe it, sir, that twice I caught sight of a 
pale face peeping down the third-story steps? It 
was John’s. The first time I called out to him, 
and receiving no answer, I hurried up stairs. 
There was no John to be seen; his door was 
locked, and I was forced to knock some time before 
I could get an answer. I’m afraid, Mr. Good- 
husband, that John isn’t just what he should be.’ 
Her words were a shock to me, and I answered: 
‘ Mrs. Greuze, discharge him; give him a month’s 
wages in advance; say I’m tired of my garden. 
He shall not remain about the place another 
night !’” 

Cousin William had engaged three sets of 
girls since the old ones had left; he was beeom- 
ing pale and haggard, and quite different from 
the smiling, rosy, mellow bachelor of yore. I 
tried to defend John’s conduct as that of a very 
timid man, doing his best to watch and defend 
the property; but to no purpose. He was another 
.of the spies, if not the grand villain himself. 
Cousin William now had a burglar alarm put 
into his house, not because he really needed one, 
he said, but, as the story of his house having 
been operated on by burglars had gone abroad, 
he was so persistently bored by agents of rival 
machines, and must have one to defend himself 
against the rest of them. For several nights he 
and his household were thrown into repeated 
states of consternation by the alarm going off 
through accidents by the inmates, and downright 
wilfulness of the machine. Now it was a girl 
going downstairs to get something forgotten, and 
then Cousin William or Mrs. Greuze carefully 
opening a door to listen if the house was quiet, 
that started off that nerve-destroying ring! ring! 
ring ! 

Cousin William was almost afraid to look into 
his desk, and took to writing on the sitting-room 
table. And as to placing anything of value in 
it—out of the question! He began to use the 
mat before the inside of his chamber door as a 
hiding-place of any paper he had been examining 
just previously to retiring. Any very valuable 
documents were always placed in the plate safe 
before Mrs. Greuze went up to her room with the 
key. Three or four nights after the burglar alarm 
was put into operatio#, he found on retiring that 
he had neglected to place two one hundred dol- 
Jar bills in the safe, which he had been paid in 
Greuze’s presence. He looked at his watch ; it 








marked something to midnight, and Mrs. Greuze 
was no doubt in bed. He wouldn’t call her; the 
money would be safe enough under the mat till 
morning. 

But it was not. 

The next morning he was up early to take a 
peep under the mat; the bills were gone. 

The burglar-alarm men had a very enraged gen- 
tleman to visit their office, that morning. They 
sent two of their best men out to Salamander 
Junction to examine the alarm and its connections. 
These men returned at noon and reported the 
connections to be perfect, except at Mr. Goodhus- 
band’s bed-room door. 

Mrs. Greuze was now no longer considered in- 
nocent. Cousin William, who can no more hide 
his real feelings than a child, soon caused himself 
to’ give strong evidence of his suspicions, upon 
which Mrs. Greuze’s indignation was terrific, and 
I was taken out to try and pacify her. At the 
same time we conferred together to set a pit-fall 
for the thief. An ingeniously planned steel trap 
was contrived to fit into the secret drawer, so that 
any one opening it would be caught pretty tightly 
hold of by its slarp teeth. We found Mrs. 
Greuze marching about the house in dress parade, 
grenadier style. She made a show of refusing to 
be reconciled, and then, it seemed to me, to 
hastily throw aside all scruples. But I excused 
her easily-vanished indignation from the fact that 
she was deeply attached to the place, and it would 
have been a sore trial for her to leave. In pri- 
vate Cousin William ominously shook his head. 
*T have n’t the confidence I once had. I should 
have really thought better of her had she insisted 
on leaving.” There’s more than a doubt if he 
would. However, he tried with success to be 
cheerful and like his old self. Mrs. Greuze was 
as formerly. She was invited into the sitting- 
room after supper, and he started her off on “ My 
Lord Runlow” of Devon. He resumed his 
place at the desk, and kept repeating that he had 
full confidence in his household once more. “I 
can even trust the old desk. Here is $500, 
which I shall place in the good old piece of fur- 
niture till to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. Greuze jumped up in alarm. “ Mr. 
Goodhusband, you don’t know who’s listening ! 
Pray, sir, don’t trust anything so valuable there 
while you have a safe in the house! You, my 
young sir, please persuade your cousin to put it in 
the plate safe, or I sha’n’t sleep a wink all 
night.” 

But the forced merry gentleman was deter- 
mined in his course. Before we parted, Mrs. 
Greuze must have a glass of mulled cider and a 
bit of cheese with us, With a parting wink, for 
me, toward the desk from Cousin William, I was 
shown up to my room by Mrs. Greuze, who made 
an unfavorable comparison between mulled cider 
and “ home brewed.” 
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It was just a quarter to two o’clock, as. I after- 
wards learned, when I was awakened by the 
most unearthly yells from below. The burglar- 
alarm was going like mad from the doors being 
opened by the girls, who were adding to the con- 
fusion by their cries of “ murder!” I jumped 
into some necessary garments and rushed down. 
I could hear Mrs. Greuze’s voice in the sitting- 
room; and, thinks I, she’s caught. Just as I en- 
tered the room by the dim light of the hall gas, a 
light was struck in the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Greuze stood under the gas fixture in 
amazement; as wel! she might! For there stood, 
by his desk, Cousin William attired in Millerite 
costume, and wriggling in agony. 

“ Help me out of this jaw of steel, can’t you! 
Mrs. Greuze, my good soul, get the medicine 
chest from my room.” 

With some difficulty his hand was released— 
the trap worked beautifully—and with his ulster 
wrapped around him we washed the lacerated 
hand and proceeded to do it up carefully in some 
old linen found in the chest. 

“ A little brandy, Mrs. Greuze, if you please,’ 
said Cousin William, “I feel faint. You’ll find 
a small glass in the bottom of the chest.” 

Mrs. Greuze lifted the upper part of the chest 
out, and almost dropped it in surprise. There, 
nicely hidden away, were money, papers, and, at 
the bottom, the missing letters and lease of Aunt 
Hannah’s. 

The only remark made directly touching the 
subject was made by Cousin William ; 

“Somnambulism! By jiminy, I’m a fool.” 

The old girls were bribed back, and John came 
most willingly ; Mrs. Greuze came out in a new 
black silk; the burglar-alarm was sold at half 
‘cost; and last, but not least—and not best, I think 
—Aunt Hannah won her suit, and Cousin William 
became her agent again. 

Cousin William now passes up and down 
High street, Salamander Junction, at his usual 
hours; and has his periodical misunderstandings 
with Aunt Hannah, with the usual result. 


SEVERE STYLE OF DRrEss.—Women past their 
first youth make a great mistake in adopting a 
severe style of dress, unless it harmonizes perfectly 
with their appearance. The London Court 
Fournal tells of a lady, of beauty and renown, 
who appeared in a tight-fitting black dress, high 
to the throat, and unrelieved by a morsel of white. 
The effect was that the complexion lost color; 
the golden hair looked gray; even the diamonds 
in’ the eais shone less brilliantly than such gems 
should. seauty that is fading should never be 
trifled with, and unrelieved black is a degree be- 
yond trifling. 





HE that places himself neither higher nor lower 
than he ought to do, exercises the truest humility. 





LOVE. 


BY KATE CROSBY. 


Love tapped at my heart one day, 

** Open quick the door, I pray,” 

Loud he cried, ‘‘ quick, quick, I say,” 
Through my casement said I ‘‘ Nay,” 
Laughed, “ Pretty boy, oh, knock away !" 


Frowning, cried he, ‘‘ Though we part, 
You shall find one day my dart 
Fastened firm within your heart; 
Pretty maiden, you shall smart, 

To your eyes the tears shall start.” 


But I laughed and mocked away, 
Till he came one stormy day, 
Weeping cried, ‘‘ Oh, let me stay.” 
Woman-like, I softened say, 

* Patience, then, one moment, pray.” 


Still mistrusting do I stay, 

Peeping in a cautious way, 

Hear him laugh, “ I've won the day.” 
Laughed / then, and laughing say, 

“ Have you, then ?—well, I say nay.” 


Years have come and passed away, 
Each year love has wished to stay, 
But I'll none of him, I say ; 

So I mock him, though he pray, 
Shutting tight my heart, cry “ Nay." 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





Miss Dorothy Driscoll folded her plump hands 
over her shining silk apron, and congratulated 
herself that “The Day” had passed off very 
pleasantly. She had invited her little namesake, 
Dorothy Bell—Dodie, for short—to come up to 
Grayville and spend Thanksgiving with her, and 
everything had been highly satisfactory; to be 
sure, it may have seemed a little quiet and tame 
to Dodie, accustomed as she was to a houseful of 
noisy boys at home; but still Miss Dorothy thought 
it might be a pleasant change, even the quiet and 
the tameness; and so it was, for Dodie being the 
only sister, she was frequently called upon to do 
a thousand things for those same boys whenever 
she had a holiday from schocl-teaching, and, 
therefore, holidays to her were often as much 
working-days as any other of the three hundred 
and sixty odd. 

It was very pleasant at Miss Dorothy’s. She 
lived alone in a dear little cottage, and everything 
always went on so systematically and perfectly 
well-ordered that it was a relief to Dodie, after the 
wild, rather upside-down way of things at home. 

Grayville was a trim little village, looking not 
unlike the toy sets of houses, fences, and churches 
which children play with sometimes—the cottages 
were so very white, the shutters so very green 
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and the fences that surrounded each little home so 
very peaked and tidy. 

Dodie had arrived the afternoon previous, and 
was met by Miss Dorothy, who greeted her 
warmly, saying, as she stooped down to embrace 
the little figure, which was obliged to stand on 
tip-toe to receive the kiss, 

“ What a little mite you are still! Not grown 
an atom, except in—ahem, well if I were not 
afraid you would be vain, I’d say what; but you 
are very like your mother, Dodie; I remember 
just how she looked at seventeen, and there 
wasn’t a prettier girl in the country. How old 
are you ?” 

“ Nearly eighteen, Miss Dorothy ; but indeed I 
am not so very little; the boys measured me the 
other day and I am a/most four feet,” and Dodie 
held herself very erect as she trudged on beside 
Miss Dorothy’s height and breadth. 

“ Well, I dare say what you lack in size you 
make up in quality, but I am very glad to see 
what there is of you, 1 assure you; I hepe you 
will spend a pleasant Thanksgiving; it will be 
dull, no doubt, with no one but an old maid to 
talk to; still I like to hear all the girl-news going. 
I did hope I should be able to catch a beau for 
you, for I heard that my old, or rather my young 
friend, Willis Woodman, was coming home; but, 
as he did not come on this train, I dare say he is 
going to his grandfather’s instead of his father’s 
this Thanksgiving.” 

“As if I cared for a beau, Miss Dorothy!” 
cried Dodie, tossing her head indignantly. “ In- 
deed, I am glad you and I are to be all alone. I 
don’t like young men; the boys at home, as well 
as those I have charge of at school, give me a 
surfeit of masculinity, so that when I want to 
have a real good time I always prefer girls, and 
‘ maiden meditation, fancy free !’” 

Miss Dorothy smiled and shook her head at 
this uncommon state of mind—at eighteen—but 
made no answer; she knew the time was coming, 
as it comes to all. 

But Dodie did enjoy the “ quiet and tameness,”’ 
nevertheless, and was so full of girlish sparkle 
and wit and merriment that Miss Dorothy almost 
felt a girl again herself. They went to the village 
church in the morning, of course, and came home 
to a delicious dinner, with the pudding that Dodie 
remembered being so fond of when a child. Miss 
Dorothy recollected all her little namesake’s 
tastes, and tried to gratify them. After dinner, 
Miss Dorothy said, as she washed the dainty 
Wedgewood out of which they had drank their 
after-dinner cup of tea, “I do wish old Martha 
Pratt had some of this pudding, she is so fond of 
my roly-polies, and I dare say her Thanksgiving 
has been meagre enough.” 

“ Let me carry her some, Miss Dorothy; indeed, 
I'd like to take a little walk through the woods 
his afternoon, and I can go while you take your 





nap, and be back in time to read the paper to you 
before tea.” 

“ Would you really like to, Dodie dear? Well 
that is real kind. I'll put up a little basket of 
‘Thanksgiving’ right away, and you can start 
directly. Go up-stairs and get on your things, and 
I will have it ready by the time you are down.” 

Miss Dorothy bustled about-and prepared the 
dainty offering. 

“ There, see!” she said to Dodie when she 
came back, opening the lid of the basket, and 
displaying it’s contents, “ I have put in a part of 
our last churning, a loaf of néw bread, half a 
roast chicken, and some pudding and jelly.” 

«“ And how tempting it looks! How kind you 
are, Miss Dorothy,’’ said Dodie, taking the basket 
and lifting up her red lips fora kiss. “ Good-bye, 
I’ll be back in an hour.” 

“Are you dressed warm enough? For-you 
know there is a wild sweep of wind through the 
bare woods. Why child! you look for all the 
world like little Red Riding-Hood,” exclaimed 
Miss Dorothy, as she took m the petite figure in 
its bright red plaid cloak and the crimson scarf 
which Dodie had wound around her hat, and 
tied down under her dimpled chin. “ Basket 
and all, even tothe pot of butter,” she said laugh- 
ing. “I hope you won’t meet any wolf, my dear !” 

** Well Miss Dorothy, if I.do, I hope my story 
will end like the new version of Red Riding- 
Hood, where a kind wood-cutter chopping wood 
near by, hears Red Ridifig-Hood’s screams, and 
comes to her rescue, and they get married and 
‘live in peace and are buried in a pot of ashes,’”’ 
and Dodie kissed her hand, and ran laughing out 
of the gate and up the road toward the piece of 
woods which separated old Martha Pratt’s little 
shanty from the well-to-do village cottages. It 
was a bright, clear, cold day, the ground was 
frozen hard, and good walking. Most of the 
trees were stripped nearly bare of all foliage, but 
here and there some few had escaped the sweep 
of the cruel autumn winds, and still held up 
branches adorned with yellow, brown, and oc- 
casionally a vivid red patch of leaves. Cross- 
ing a field of stubble, Dodie was soon on her 
way through the woods. How pleasant it all 
seemed to the city girl; this breezy breath of fine 
pure air! She took a keen delight in inhaling the 
faint faded perfume that rose from the ground as 
she crackled the rustling leaves under her feet. 
Finding a comfortable-looking log in her path, 
she seated herself to rest half way; there was 
an opening cut in the woods just here, which 
gave her a picturesque view of the old mill and 
stream near by. Some men were building bonfires 
of dry leaves, and their gay songs and merry 
chatter reached her, and it all looked like a scene 
in an opera, Dodie thought. 

“ How I should like to stay up here a month, 
and not see a school-room, a school-book, a’school- 
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bey again!” said Dodie with a sigh. Just then 
she felt something cold touch her hand that hung 
beside the basket at her side, and turning, Dodie 
beheld—what was it! Yes, it was a wolf! 

With a piercing scream upon her lips, she was 
about to take to her heels and run, but found she 
was faint with fear and could not move, and the 
wolf was eying her hungrily; then, like a child, 
she covered her face with her hands and began 
to cry. 

A voice suddenly called out imperatively: 
“ Wolf, come here directly,” and then she heard 
a rapid step come crashing through the leaves, 
and again the voice said tenderly, “ My dear 
little girl, did Wolf really frighten you so terri- 
bly? Go off, sir,” and the dog ceased snuffing 
at the basket and trotted off obediently; then a 
pair of arms was wound about her, and her hands 
were gently pulled away, when she opened her 
tear-bedewed eyes to see a very handsome young 
man. With another fainter scream now, Dodie 
released herself from the affectionate embrace, 
and half sobbed, looking after the abashed ani- 
mal that stood eying the couple at a distance. 

“Is he a dog? I thought he was a wolf.” 

“Qh, no,” laughed the gentleman, “ his name 
only is wolf, his nature is amiable, and he is of 
the genus canis. I beg pardon for having mis- 
taken you for a child, and so undertook to quiet 
your alarm as we do little ones; but you really do 
look like little Red Riding-Hood, and here is the 
basket, which no doubt Wolf was investigating 
when he so startled you.” 

“ Yes; perhaps he was snuffing at the cold 
chicken, and I thought he was ready to eat me. 
Miss Dorothy said something about a wolf just as 
I started, you know, and so—” 

“ Miss Dorothy! Miss Dorothy Driscoll ?” in- 
terrupted the young man. 

“Yes,” answered Dodie, nodding her head. 
“Tam going to take some Thanksgiving to old 
Martha Pratt, and—” 

“Why, I know Miss Dorothy well; she is a 
very dear friend of mine; I meant to have called 
on her last evening,” said the gentleman. 

“Oh, then you are—” began Dodie, with a 
blush. 

“ Yes, I’m Willis Woodman, and ‘you are—?”’ 

“T’m Dodie, Dorothy Bell, Miss Driscoll’s 
namesake.” 

“Why, then we are old friends too; I played 
with you one Thanksgiving Day when I was a 
little boy.” 

“Did you? I don’t remember,” stammered 
Dodie, who had played with so many boys in her 
lifetime that she never recollected one individu- 
ally. 

“Well, I do, and you wore a little red dress 
and white apron.” 

“And hood? and basket?” asked Dodie, 
smiling. 





* No, you were not so exactly like the little girl 
in the story as you are to-day; but let me carry 
the basket, I am going in the direction of Martha 
Pratt’s cottage ;” and the handsome young fellow 
took the basket from Dodie’s hand and walked on 
beside her, talking volubly all the way. He was 
at college now, but he should graduate soon, and 
go right into business with his father. Wasshe at 
school yet ? 

Yes, she was at school. 
graduate ? 

“| graduated over a year ago.” 

“ What! and still going to school ?” 

“ Yes, every day, to teach.” 

“Oh,” and he leoked down with a tender 
smile at the little girl-teacher, with the pitying 
thought, “Ah yes, I remember now, Miss Dorothy 
told me about her father’s sudden death, and her 
being obliged to accept a position in order to keep 
her mother and brothers;” and then he changed 
the talk to something pleasanter, and almost 
before she knew it, Dodie stood at Mrs. Pratt’s 
garden gate. 

**I will wait for you outside,” said Mr. Wood- 
man; “ Martha is a great talker and she will keep 
us too long if I go in.” 

“ Oh, dear, dear, dear, what a cold day for you 
to come so far to bring a poor old woman a 
dinner,” said Mrs. Pratt, when Dodie had 
delivered her message with the basket. 

“Oh, but I enjoyed the walk; it was delight- 
ful,” said Dodie, with almost a sparkle in her 
happy voice, and with a rich bloom of color on 
her cheeks and lips. 

“You'did? But you were not alone; didn’t I 
hear voices outside,” said Mrs. Pratt. 

(“ What big ears you have, grandmother,”’) 
thought Dodie, but she answered, “ Yes, there isa 
gentleman waiting for me.” 

“ Ah ha! a gentleman? That means a sweet- 
heart, I suppose. Well, well, that is quite right, 
my dear; at your age sweethearts are all believed 
honest and true ; but don’t blush so, child, you are 
as pink as a rose.” 

(“What big eyes you have, grandmother,’’) 
thought Dodie, but she replied, “Oh no, no 
sweetheart, Mrs. Pratt; only—only a gentleman.” 

** Who is he; any of our village boys ?” asked 
curious old Martha Pratt. 

(* What a big mouth you have, grandmother,’’) 
thought Dodie. “I mustn’t stop a minute,” she 
said, quickly ; “ it is after five; the crows are flying 
home, and it will be dark if I don’t hurry. Miss 
Dorothy sent her kind wishes, and will be over to 
see you very soon; good-bye, Mrs. Pratt,’ and 
Dodie hastened out of the house, and ran down 
to the gate, where her lad was whistling for her. 

Such a delicious walk as it was home through 
the woods; the sunset sky was gorgeous with 
color, and the whole world had never seemed so 
grand and beautiful before. 


How soon should she 
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“What a perfect Thanksgiving Day it has 
been,” said Dodie with a soft sigh, as though she 
regretted its close. 

“It has indeed,’t was the low reply, “7 have 
never had so much to be thankful for in all my 
life!” They had reached Miss Dorothy’s gate by 
this time. 

“ Will you come in, and see Miss Dorothy?” 
asked Dodie timidly. 

“Thank you, I will come in to see Miss 
Dorothy—Se//,” he whispered. 

Miss Dorothy Driscoll had had her nap, and 
wakened refreshed. She was sitting in her little 
low rocker now, waiting for Dodie’s return; and 
as she smoothed down the shining breadths of 
her silk apron, she congratulated herself that the 
day had passed off so pleasantly. 

“If Willis had only come, then all my wishes 
would have been gratified,” she was saying to 
herself, “ I know they would fall in love with one 
another, and he is going to get into business as 
soon as he leaves college, and they might be mar- 
ried soon, and it’s a match I have set my heart on.” 


Just then the click of the gate sounded upon | 


her ear, and presently, as if in answer to her earn- 
est wishes, she beheld Willis Woodman standing 
before her. 

“ Why,”’ she exclaimed, rubbing her eyes as if 
to make sure she was quite awake, “ Why, 
Willis ? and Dodie?” looking first from one 
smiling face to the other. 

“Yes, both of us, Willis and Dodie,” repeated 
Mr. Woodman, as though he liked the coupling 
of their names. 

“ Well, where on earth—?” she began— 

“1 found her in the woods,” quickly answered 
Willis, “ she was frightened almost to death by 
Wolf—” 

“A wolf,” cried Miss Dorothy. 

“Yes, my dog.” 

“Oh dear! I see,” laughed Miss Dorothy, 
*“ Yes, yes; why Dodie, I believe the story will 
end like the new version after all.” 

“ Story ?—end? What is that?” asked Mr. 
Woodman. 

“Why! I called Dodie ‘Red Riding-Hood’ 
when she started, and she said the new way of 
ending the tale was to bring in a wood-cutter, a 
Woodman you know, who rescues Red Riding 
Hood, and they marry and live in ‘ peace and are 
buried in a pot of ashes,’ like all respectable 
fairy story heroines and heroes.” 

Dodie’s cheeks were as scarlet now as the scarf 
she was folding up, and she ran off up stairs to 
conceal her embarrassment. 

“ It won’t be my fault if it does not end in that 
way, Miss Dorothy ;,for I assure you I have lost 
my heart at first sight.’ 

Miss Dorothy smiled and nodded her head en- 
couragingly, and congratulated herself secretly 
that the evening promised as well as the day. 





“Oh Miss Dorothy, he is just perfectly lovely,” 
enthusiastically said Dodie, as she was helping 
Miss Dorothy set the tea-table, and Willis was out 
of doors bringing in some fresh wood. 

“ Yes, he is avery nice sort of fellow, but I am 
real sorry to spoil your pleasant Thanksgiving,” 
quietly replied Miss Dorothy, with a merry 
twinkle in her eye. Dodie looked surprised. 
“ Because of course,’”’ continued Miss Dorothy, 
“ as you don’t like young men, and hate boys,.and 
are so surfeited with masculinity, it would have 
been much pleasanter for we two ‘ girls’ to have 
had our good time alone.” 

In spite of Miss Dorothy’s regrets, however, 
Dodie never passed a more delightful evening in 
all her life; and as for Mr. Woodman, he was so 
thankfui for the sweet gift the day had brought 
him, that he asked Dodie to spend all of her hol- 
idays from that day thenceforth with him as his 
wife. She gave him her “promise true,’’ and 
the very next Thanksgiving-dinner eaten in Miss 
Dorothy Driscoll's little cottage, Mr. and Mrs, 
Willis Woodman were her honored guests. 





REPRESENEATIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. &. 


MARGARET OF VALOIS. 


BY H. G, ROWE, 


Among the many beautiful and accomplished 
women who adorned the luxurious court of Fran- 
cis I,, all contemporary chroniclers have united 
in awarding the meed of superiority to his lovely 
sister, the Duchess of Alencon, whom Francis 
fondly styled his “ darling,’ and in whose con- 
genial society he found the sweetest solace and 
rest of his glorious and pleasure-loving life. 

Trained in all the graceful accomplishments of 
her day, the young princess excelled in all, and 
in none more than in her dancing, for which she 
was justly celebrated, not only at home, but even 
in foreign courts as well. 

The then favorite minuet, as danced by her, 
was truly a wonderful performance, and the first 
poets of Europe gave it celebrity by their verses. 

Don Juan of Austria visited Paris in disguise, 
and saw Margaret dance, after which he hastily 
left the city; repeating over and over again to 
his companions as their fleet steeds. bore them 
back to Brussels : 

«“ What wonders in a minuet!’’ 

One can never cease to wonder that this royal 
maiden, reared in the gayest court cf Europe, 
should have grown up pure and unstained as a 
lily, or as the bright-faced flower that she chose 
for her emblem, the marigold, and to which she 
appended the characteristic motto : 

“1 seek not things below.” 
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And truly the soul of the beautiful duchess was 
not one that could find sympathy with earth and 
its corruptions ; but in the very midst of frivolity, 
sought in intellectual and religious pursuits alone 
her chief source of pleasure and content. 

At an early age Margaret embraced the cause 
of the Reformers, and thenceforth she was their 
faithful, never-varying friend, although her wom- 
aniy timidity in the earlier years of her religious 
life sometimes sealed her lips upon the subject 
that so completely engrossed her thoughts, and 
caused her many a bitter pang of self-condemna- 
tion ; sentiments often embodied in such lines as 
the following from her gifted pen: 

‘*Surely in me there dwells that evil root, 

That putteth forth in o¢hers branch and fruit.” 

Utterly indifferent to all religious questions, 
the king cared little for the spread of Protestant- 
ism in his kingdom, so long as it took care not to 
meddle with its politics ; neither did it affect him 
in the least that his pious sister wrote hymns for 
the little ones in the royal nursery to sing at their 
daily devotion. One of these, a great: favorite 
with the little princes, begins thus: 

** Who would be a Christian true, 
Must his Lord's example follow, 

Every earthly good resign, 
Andearthly glory count but hollow; 

Honor, friends and wealth so sweet, 

He must trample under feet; 

But alas! to few 'tis given 

Thus to tread the path to heaven,” 

Although the court was, at first, greatly scan- 
dalized by the Princess’ advocacy of the very 
plebeian and unfashionable doctrines of the Re- 
formers, her kind, condescending and. charitable 
behavior, as well as the unquestioned purity of 
her life, won all hearts, even of those to whom her 
innocence must, of itself, have been a silent com- 
mentary upon their own lives of luxurious ease 
and pleasure-seeking. 

Deeply anxious that the brother whom she so 
tenderly loved should share with her the delights 
of her new-found faith, Margaret procured a 
translation of St. Paul’s Epistles, richly bound 
and illuminated, which she presented to him, 
fondly hoping that his excellent literary. tastes 
might incline him to a perusal of the entire work, 
from whose bosom some precious seeds of truth 
might fall into his own heart. Wut her fond 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. Francis 
soon laid aside the book that had for a short time 
excited his curiosity and pleased his fancy, and 
his gentle sister saw, with a saddened heart, that 
its high and holy truths had made not the slight- 
est impression upon his worldly nature. 

And yet, personally indifferent as he was to the 
truths of the Gospel, the king was not at that time 
in the least disposed to persecute those who 
claimed the right to interpret those truths for 
themselves, 

When a deputation of bishops appeared before 





him to make complaint against several eminent 
scholars, who were signalizing themselves by a 
vigorous advocacy of the new doctrines, Francis 
dismissed them, with the sensible remark : 

“I command you not to molest these people, 
To persecute those who teach us would prevent 
able scholars from settling in our country.” 

But Louise of Savoy, the king’s mother, and 
its most powerful courtier, Duprat, could not long 
endure a party whose teachings were so utterly at 
variance with the tenor of their own lives; and 
the latter, having gotten himself appointed to 
some off@he richest and most powerful benefices 
in the kingdom, took advantage of his position and 
power in church and state to influence the masses 
of the people against the Reformers, declaring 
them to be blasphemers of the saints and leaguers 
with Satan to overthrow all religion in the land. 

Still Francis himself, with commendable im- 
partiality, persisted in treating the whole affair as 
a mere theological quarrel between the contrary- 
minded savans of his kingdom, and _ insisted 
upon their fighting it out by means of argument 
and discussion alone. 

When war with Germany was declared, Fran- 
cis left his mother as regent of the kingdom, 
while with a vast army, composed of the very 
flower and chivalry of France, he boldly crossed 
the Alps and blockaded Pavia, never dreaming, 
in his proud self-confidence, of the possibility 
even of defeat or check. 

It was here, however, in his fancied security, 
that the Emperor Charles’ great General, Pescara, 
came upon him unexpectedly, and in spite of the 
most heroic exertions upon the part of himself 
and. his army, succeeded in routing them with 
the most terrible slaughter. 

The Duke of Alencon, the brave young hus- 
band of Margaret, fled with the rear guard to 
Lyons, where he died of grief and shame; while 
Francis, after fighting with heroic valor long 
after the fortunes of the day had really been de- 
cided, found himself deserted by all, and was 
forced to render himself a prisoner of war to the 
victorious troops of the Emperor. 

“ All is lost save honor!’ he wrote despair- 
ingly to his mother; while his weeping sister, 
looking upward in the midst of her terrible grief 
and humiliation, could add; with Christian forti- 
tude : 

“ Save Christ alone, my brother, Son of God.” 

Scarcely had the news of Francis’ defeat and 
capture reached the French court, before his 
mother, now secure in her regency, began a furious 
persecution of the Reformers, 

On every side the heart-sick Margaret saw the 
friends that she loved tortured and murdered by 
her mother’s emissaries; and when news came 
from Spain that the captive Francis lay at death’s 
door, prompted no less by the love she bore her 
religion than the natural sisterly affection, the 
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widowed duchess formed the bold determination 
of crossing the sea and mountains into Spain, 
where, face to face with the inflexible Emperor, 
she might plead for the liberation of her unhappy 
brother. 

It was a desperate project, but such was the 
universal confidence in Margaret’s discretion and 
powers of persuasion, that the whole nation, as 
one man, listened to her plan with renewed 
hopefulness; and having with some difficulty 
procured from the Emperor a safe-conduct for 
three months, the courageous lady set out, with a 
magnificent retinue of knights and lads, upon 
her errand of sisterly love. 

Arrived at the end of her journey, she was re- 
ceived by Charles with princely courtesy, and 
immediately conveyed to her brother’s apartments 
—a suite of rooms in the Emperor’s palace ; for 
the victor, while taking advantage of his rival’s 
misfortunes, never forgot to treat him as a king. 
She found him, as she had already anticipated, 
sick, discouraged, almost heart-broken beneath 
the terrible reverses that had befallen him. 

Her cheerful presence and hopeful words soon 
acted as a restorative, and under her influence 
Francis roused himself to enter into certain ne- 
gotiations with the Emperor for his liberty, prom- 
ising to cede all disputed provinces and cities to 
the conqueror—anything, in fact, that he de- 
manded ; but as the future proved, without the 
least idea of keeping those promises an hour 
after his foot was once more upon his native soil. 

But a subtler power than statecraft, or political 
expediency, had been at work here in the very 
heart of the enemy’s court. Margaret’s beauty, 
modesty and wit had so captivated the fancy of 
the bachelor Eraperor, that, shrewdly suspecting a 
rejection of his suit if openly proposed, he 
craftily endeavored by every means in his power 
to detain the beautiful young widow at his court 
until after her safe-conduct had expired, and 
then make a union with himself the price of her 
liberty. 

Although artfully veiled under a pretence of 
amusing and entertaining his fair guest, the plot 
failed; for, suspicious of his good faith, or 
warned by some friendly courtier, Margaret left 
the palace privately by night with her attendants, 
and by dint of hard riding for many hours with- 
out rest or food, succeeded in crossing the bound- 
ary line of his kingdom only an hour before the 
time that her safe-conduct expired. 

The Emperor’s chagrin at the failure of his 
matrimonial scheme, naturally led him to delay 
as long as possible the liberation of his royal 
captive; whose sufferings from impatience and the 
pangs of hope deferred, were, perhaps, accepted 
by Charles as some sort of restitution for his own 
mortification and disappointment. 

When Francis at length regained his liberty, 
and returned to France, his devoted subjects re- 





ceived him with the greatest rejoicing, as if, in- 
stead of a defeated captive, he had returned to 
them covered with triumphs and honors. Indeed, 
so great was their admiration for this splendid 
and chivalrous prince, that they seem never to 
have questioned his right to involve them, on the 
most trivial pretences, in those ruinous wars with 
their neighbors that, so far from benefiting or 
enlarging ‘France, were really a constant drain 
upon her blood and treasure, merely to gratify as 
far as possible his own insatiable thirst for military 
fame and glory. 

When Henry the Eighth of England had de- 
cided upon the divorce of his wife, Catharine of 
Arragon, Wolsey called his attention to the 
princess Margaret as a worthy successor to the 
deposed queen—a proposition that Ilenry, pleased 
with her reputation as a wit and beauty, warmly 
seconded. 

But, true to the natural instincts of her honest 
womanhood, that noble lady rejected. the offer 
with indignant scorn: “ Let me hear no more,” 
she said; * of a marriage that can be effected only 
at the expense of Catharine of Arragon’s happi- 
ness and life.” While Tyndale remarks, with 
pardonable pride in his noble patroness: “The 
French king’s sister knows too much of Christ to 
consent to such wickedness,”’ 

Shortly after this, Margaret was married to 
Henry d’ Albret, the young king of Navarre, who, 
impelled by his love for her, had stood bravely 
forth in defence of the persecuted Reformers, who, 
after the princess’ marriage, flocked in great 
numbers to Navarre, where, under the powerful 
protection of its queen, they were safe from the 
dangers that menaced them elsewhere. 

Like many another worldly-minded man, how- 
ever, who, for love’s sake, has consented to ex- 
pouse a cause for which, in his heart, he cares 
nothing, the gay young king soon wearied of his 
wife’s religious tastes and ‘companions, and, 
although he protected and sheltered the distressed 
refugees, he seems to have had little or no 
sympathy with their religious theories and projects 
of reform in church and state. 

Indeed, we may guess, from an incident related 
by a contemporary, that the gallant lord of our 
fair princess was quite as averse as are some of 
the unregenetate spouses of our own day to his 
wife’s devoting her time to religious rather than 
to secular pursuits. 

On one occasion, upon eatering the queen’s 
private apartments, he found them occupied by a 
preacher and his congregation, who were holding 
a meeting for their august lady’s special pleasure 
and profit. , 

Enraged at what he considered an unseemly 
intrusion, the irate monarch roughly slapped his 
wife’s face, before the eyes of them all, with the 
contemptuous comment: “ Madame, you desire 
to know too much!”—an accusation in perfect 
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keeping with the spirit of the times, when know- 
ledge was counted a sin,and liberty of thought, 
rank heresy. 

For this affront to one of the royal families of 
France, however, it may be some satisfaction to 
our fair readers to know that “ the king scolded 
d’ Albret soundly’’—a brotherly office that the 
ungallant husband most certainly deserved. 

That the gentle dame tried by every means in 
her power to awaken in her careless spouse seme 
intérest in the spiritual things that were so dear to 
her own heart, is proved by the pains that she took 
to write a sacred drama entitled “ The Birth of the 
Saviour,” which she caused to be acted in the 
great hall of the castle, which she had fitted up as 
a theatre, while the principal actors were chosen 
from her own pages and ladies in waiting, and 
the costumes, scenery, etc., were gotten up with 
the greatest magnificence and taste. 

The first act of this remarkable performance 
opened at Nazareth, in the house of the carpen- 
ter Joseph, who is represented as expressing his 
fears of the consequences to his young wife, of 
the lonely and wearisome journey to Bethlehem ; 
to which she responds, with the courage born of 
true faith and confidence : 

“Us no danger shall come nigh, 
For He whose power o’ershadowed me, 
Holds in His hand both fruit and tree,” 

The play closes with the angels’ song of tri- 
umph, a beautifully conceived and expressed poem, 
that should alone give Margaret of Valois a high 
place among the poets of the sixteenth century. 

The king showed his gratitude for the pains- 
taking of his gifted wife to entertain and please 
him, by accompanying her to a preaching that 
followed immediately upon the play; but whether 
he profited by the religious lessons so gracefully 
presented, we have, unhappily, no means of know- 
ing. Of its effect upon the court, however, it is 
recorded that neither party was satisfied with it. 

The Catholic spectators were indignant at 
certain witticisms upon the priests that the play 
contained; while the Protestants were equally 
loud in their murmurs against the impiety of rep- 
resenting angels and even Christ himself upon the 
stage of a theatre; and our royal dramatist, in her 
efforts to please everybody, met with the fate that 
is usually in store for such well-meant endeavors, 
and pleased nobody. 

In the distribution of Bibles, as carried on at 
that time by colporteurs in the guise of traveling 
merchants, the queen of Navarre took an active 
and generous part. She caused to be printed, at 
her own expense, a large number of these precious 
books, printed in fine characters, ruled in red and 
bound in vellum with gilt edges, thus rendering 
the outside so attractive as to awaken a desire in 
thase who saw it tc know its contents. 

Upon the death of her only son, a promising 
child of five months, Margaret, while almost 





heartbroken at his loss, yet caused the notice of 
his death to be posted up in the principal parts of 
the city with these words beneath, as a token to 
her people that even in this hour of her bitterest 
sorrow, her trust in God remained unshaken: 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

“T place him,” she said, amidst her tears and 
sobs ; “in the arms of his Father ;” and as if her 
own sorrow had rendered still greater her loving 
solicitude for others, from that time forth she 
seemed to have redoubled her efforts for the con- 
version of those about her. 

Her unworthy mother, Louise of Savoy, also 
died not long after this, in the arms of her 
daughter, cheered and soothed in the dark hour 
of dissolution by the prayers and tender ministra- 
tions of her pure-hearted child, whose virtues she 
had ever acknowledged, even while she refused to 
imitate them. 

As the mother of the heroic Jeanne of Navarre 
and grandmother of Henry IV., the idol of 
France, the pioneer of religious toleration, and 
the greatest and wisest king that ever sat upon the 
French throne, Margaret of Valois claims honora- 
ble mention even from those historians who -are 
incapable of appreciating her sweet, womanly 
virtues, her unsullied purity of life, and her brave 
and steadfast advocacy of a cause that she honestly 
believed to be righteous and just. 

At her death, Protestantism in France lost one 
of its truest and most powerful friends, while by 
the nation at large her memory has ever been held 
in loving reverence, as one of the few who could 
walk with unsullied garments amidst the defile- 
ments and snares of court life, and carry the 
religion of her closet into the ball-room and 
council-chamber, a précious talisman to protect 
her from the contaminations alike of vain dissipa 
tions and ambitious intrigues. 





NO. 9. 
MARIA MITCHELL. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


It may be said of the Island of Nantucket, 
that its crops are men and women. Lying off on 
a sand-bar in the ocean, thirty miles from the 
shore of Massachusetts, it presents all the sterile 
qualities of such a tract, and offers few induce- 
ments to the settler and explorer. 

Nantucket raises neither fruits nor vegetables for 
the foreign market ; but its supply of brains seems 
to bear almost any pressure of exportation, and 
men and women of the grandest type, from 
positions of trust and honor all over the land, 
look back with loving pride to the sea-girt isle 
that sheltered their infancy and youth. 

Among these, no name is more widely known 
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and respected than that of Maria Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Vassar College. 

The parents of Miss Mitchell are descended 
from the early settlers of Nantucket, and came of 
good old Quaker stock, like most of the inhabit- 
ants—Benjamin Franklin being proudly claimed 
as a branch of the same family, his mother hav- 
ing been a native of the island. Many of the 
great philosopher’s characteristics have re-ap- 
peared among the descendants of his mother’s 
Nantucket relations; and Miss Mitchell’s mother 
was famous, in her girlhood, for her devotion to 
books. 

Nantucket is eminently a place for acquiring 
knowledge; the schools are excellent, and the 
keen sea-breeze seems to sharpen the intellect as 
well as the appetite. It presents few intervening 
obstacles in the way of trees, rocks or other ex- 
crescences, to a thorough study of nature in all 
her varied aspects; and a more fitting cradle for 
an astronomer could scarcely be found. 

Maria was the third child of William and 
Lydia Mitchell, and was born on the first day of 
August, 1818. Her father was engaged in the 
profession of teaching; and at an early age she 
became a member of his school. Before this, 
however, her mother’s home instruction had laid 
the foundations of a thorough-education; and 
her precocious mind even then expressed itself in 
the form of very juvenile attempts at fiction, for 
the deiectation of brothers and sisters and other 
youthful companions, 

Maria’s little stories were printed child-fashion, 
with her pen, and bound in small volumes—in- 
voluntarily recalling the similar habit of the 
beautiful child-poetess, Lucretia Maria Davidson. 
The future astronomer’s early efforts are said to 
have been quite out of the common way, and 
worthy of much more advanced years and experi- 
ence, 

Even then, Miss Mitchell’s happy mingling of 
domestic virtues and accomplishments with the 
requirements of study and literary pursuits, dis- 
played itself in her thoughtful care for the family ; 
the child, while scarcely beyond babyhood, making 
a practice of keeping in her pocket a supply of 
linen rags to bind up the anticipated wounds and 
bruises that are not apt to disappoint one in a 
family of boys. This turn for ‘ doctoring’ is still 
a leading characteristic with the gifted professor. 

In the intervals of teaching, Mr. Mitchell de- 
voted himself with the heart and soul of an en- 
thusiast to the study of astronomy—gleaning all 
that was possible both from books and skies. 
Who that has ever witnessed the wonderful phe- 
nomenon of the rising of the harvest moon at thé 
seashore is likely to forget it? That marvelotis 
emerging, seemingly from the water’s edge, of the 
huge, unfamiliar-looking orb, with its irregular 
shape and fiery hue—its gradual, balloon-like as- 
cension into the heavens, where it seems to ride 





like a stateiy ship at anchor, and the silvery, almost 
unearthly radiance thrown in one bright track of 
light over the deep! 

The father of our astronomer studied this com- 
mon yet thrilling sight again and again, while 
yet an unlearned boy, and tried to search out for 
himself the why and wherefore of what he saw. 
His opportunities were those of the shepherd 
king, and his means of communication with the 
heavenly bodies by the naked eye alone; without 
instruments of any kind, or the means of procur- 
ing them, his progress was slow, but his perse- 
verance untiring. What he did learn, he made 
his own by every right of unaided discovery ; 
and knowledge thus acquired never passes from 
the mind. Some things which he found out in 
this way had already been done by others with 
greater advantages ; but the earnest seeker, fight- 
ing his battle without weapons, did not know this, 
and worked bravely on. 

With suck parents, Miss Mitchell came natur- 
ally by her peculiar gifts; and the discipline of 
her father’s school, where she served alternately 
as student and teacher at a very youthful age, was 
well calculated to develop both her powers of 
mind and her energy of character. 

When after long years of astronomical study and 
observation, without the aid of necessary instru- 
ments, Mr. Mitchell became possessed in mature 
life of these coveted helps, he applied himself 
with fresh zest to his beloved science ; and found 
in his daughter an earnest and practical co-ad- 
jutor. His observatory was now the business 
and recreation of his life; and as the future Pro- 
fessor had already distinguished herself by her 
progress in the study, she was employed as her 
father’s assistant. 

Properly to appreciate Miss Mitchell’s wonder- 
ful attainments, we must remember that forty 
years ago, for a woman, and especially a young 
woman, to distinguish herself in scientific knowl- 
edge was a very different matter from what it is 
now. We read of Mary Somerville procuring 
books by stealth and studying them secretly at 
night while others slept, to conceal the unfeminine 
proclivities, according to the spirit of the age ; and 
although the subject of this sketch was not driven 
to such expedients, a woman’s path to the temple 
of knowledge was then by no means the royal 
road it has since been made. 

In those days, there were no colleges for women, 
and no fraternity of monks could have closed 
their gates more sternly against an intruder in 
female apparel than did the professions generally 
against the aspirant of the proscribed sex who 
raised her eyes diploma-ward. A woman’s knowl- 
edge Of medicine must be confined to herbs and 
poultices; a woman’s examination of the stars 
was supposed to take place only in a poetic mood 
and under poetic circumstances. 

It is pleasant to know that our lady astronomer, 
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of whom America is justly proud, was not obliged 
to knock fruitlessly at the door of any institution 
of learning, or to wander disheartened on a 
woman’s quest for instruction under difficulties ; 
but that in the privacy of a cultured home, and 
under her father’s guidance, she found all that 
she needed. 

The picture of this father and daughter pursu- 
ing together the great interest of their separate 
lives, is a particularly sweet and touching one, 
and full of instruction for those who think that a 
woman with a mind capable of grasping and 
overcoming astronomical difficulties must necessa- 
rily be unfeminine. 

It was no child’s play upon which Miss Mitch- 
ell entered at this time, and the very practical 
duties that fell to her share as her father’s’ assist- 
ant in the observatory would certainly have dis- 
enchanted a less practical and persevering student. 
She was too thoroughly in love with her chosen 
task to be discouraged by difficulties or disagree- 
ables; and constant rambles in the sky-garden 


make earth and its drawbacks appear insignificant 
‘| long and tedious computations made for astro- 


enough in comparison. 

To be able to make accurate observations by 
herself, was the girl-student’s great ambition; 
and her first steps alone were taken to some pur- 
pose—the beginning of her career being made by 
“obtaining the altitudes of heavenly bodies for the 
determination of the local time. The instrument 
thus used was the sextant, one of the most diffi- 
cult of the observatory. Mastering this, she en- 
gaged in the study of the science; .and familiar- 
izing herself with all the instruments, she became 
skillful in their use.” 

The rudiments of the science once masiered, 
the application of this knowledge to practical 
purposes was merely a labor of love and enthusi- 
asm; and the constant study of 

“ The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens,—” 
henceforth absorbed our young astronomer, not 
to the exclusion of duties, but quite to the oblit- 
eration of all thoughts of ease or ordinary pleas- 
ures. A great portion of her time was now spent 
in the examination of nebule, and in sweeping 
with the telescope that vast expanse where 
heavenly bodies have sometimes been unnoticed 
for ages, and where modern astronomers occasion- 
ally glean a stray gem or two. 

To watch the stars on a clear night is a pleas- 
ant occupation, provided the weather be not too 
cold; but to be exposed to the elements at all 
seasons is quite another matter. Only a grand, 
elevating passion for astronomy could make it en- 
durable to a woman; and Miss Mitchell wrote 
some time ago: 

“IT know of no lady astronomers who are practi- 
cal observers. Very good books have been writ- 
ten on the subject by women. An observing 





room is never warmed by a fire; and as a small 
part, at least, of the roof must be opened to the 
air, the exposure is according to the weather, as 
the observations must be made in clear evenings. 
I do not consider the danger to the health great. 
I know of no way in which astronomical obser- 
vations can be made to pay women. They could 
without doubt make better observers than men, 
with the same amount of practice. The same 
delicacy of touch and of perception that makes 
them good at the needle, would make them effi- 
cient in the delicate manipulations of the micro- 
meter. 

“ But I know of no man well paid as an ob- 
server only. There are always volunteer candi- 
dates in this department of an observatory. 
Women can make as good computations as men, 
and do their work more neatly; but here also the 
field is occupied by men, although, I think, never 
as volunteers without pay. I have no doubt 
many of the computations professedly made by 
men are really the work of women employed as 
assistants. - This has always been the case in the 


nomical objects in the early efforts of the science. 

** My own observatory is wholly a private affair, 
and supported entirely by my own means, which 
are my daily earnings as computer to the Mawfi- 
cal Almanac. 1 employ no assistant.” 

Miss Mitchell’s industry and efficiency have al- 
ways been something remarkable ; and her steady 
perseverance in her chosen field of study and ob- 
servation were crowned with brilliant success 
while she was yet a young woman. On the Ist 
of October, 1847, she discovered a telescopic 
comet; and the King of Denmark presented her 
with a gold metal in acknowledgement of her 
contributions to the cause of science. 

The child of eleven who could assist in teach- 
ing mathematics and astronomy; the young girl 
in her teens, who braved cold, darkness and 
loneliness, to study the varied aspects of the 
heavenly bodies; the mature woman who de- 
voted her best energies to the laborious practice 
of her'chosen science, had all culminated in the 
widely-known lady astronomer who gave to the 
world a new planet. 

On the 3d of October, the same discovery was 
made by Father de Vico, at Rome: on the 7th 
of October, by Mr. Dawes at Camden Lodge, 
Cranbrook, Kent, in England; and on the rith 
of the same month, it was seen by Madame Riim- 
ker, the wife of the director of the observatory 
at Hamburg. To the latter, its previous dis- 
covery must have been a great disappointment, 
as the professor, to whom the Italian’s success 
was communicated, adds: “ Madame Riimker 
has for several years been on the look-out for 
comets; and her persevering industry seemed at 
last about to be rewarded, when a letter was re- 
ceived from Father de Vico, addressed to the 
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editor of the Aséronomische Nachrichten, from 
which it appeared that the same comet had been 
observed by him on the 3d instant, at Rome.” 

He in his turn was obliged to yield the palm 
of priority to an American lady, whose discovery 
bore date two days earlier; and this successful 
rival was the little Nantucket girl, to whom “ the 
stars in their courses” had been a familiar volume 
from early childhood. 

Miss Mitchell calculated the elements of her 
comet, and communicated them to the Smith- 
sonian Institute. Her merits receiving speedy 
recognition, she was employed in observations 
connected with the Coast Survey, and in the com- 
pilation of the American Nautical Almanac, 

In 1857, our lady astronomer visited Europe, 
but with very different feelings and intents from 
those with which most women make the trip. In 
place of “picking up’’ pretty things, and secur- 
ing bargains in gloves and laces—“ doing”’ the 
stereotyped picture-galleries and studying court- 
fashions—Miss Mitchell made a pilgrimage to the 
principal observatories of Great Britain and the 
Continent, and gathered, like an. industrious bee, 
a goodly store of astronomical sweets for future 
delectation. 

On her return to her native land,.a pleasant 
, surprise awaited her. This was the erection, 
during her absence, of a well-appointed observa- 
tory—the gift of appreciative friends. This was 
a novel form of welcome, considering that the 
recipient was a lady; but those who knew her 
best were not mistaken in deeming this the most 
acceptable ovation they could make. 

In this same observatory, doubly precious be- 
cause entirely her own, we can easily fancy the 
fair astronomer passing many evenings in the 
interest of scienee, and often prolonging them into 
the small hours of the morning. Besides these 
employments, we are told that ‘she finds time to 
read many of the French and German mathemat- 
ical writers, and to keep up with the literature of 
the day. She has been elected a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
only lady having that honor ; and subsequently; on 
the nomination of Professor Agassiz, a member of 
the American Association for the Promotion of 
Science.” 

To these distinctions may be added membership 
in the National Academy of Science, and also in 
several European scientific societies. 

But a professor’s chair yet awaited Miss 
Mitchell, and in 1865 she was translated from her 
beloved home-observatory. to the astronomival 
trone of Vassar College, then in its earliest 
infancy. Here Miss Mitchell’s vast stores of 
knowledge and powers of observation have been 
of incalculable value to hundreds of pupils, while 
her lectures and writings have benefited many 


more. 
The professor is indefatigable in the cause of 
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science, and thinks lictle of finding her way across 
the continent in pursuit of her favorite object. A 
letter from Denver, bearing date of August, 1878, 
mentions her being there with her well-trained 
staff of Vassar graduates,” hard at work upon the 
eclipse, and regarding neither discomfort nor 
fatigue in the exercise of her scientific enthusiasm. 

She was not too much absorbed, however, to 
deliver an excellent lecture on “The Life and 
Labors of the Great Herschel,” for the benefit of 
the Equal Rights League of Colorado, “ Though 
wearied and worn with the long journey of two 
thousand miles, in the hottest of July weather; 
though weighted with the anxiety and labor of 
preparing for and taking observations of the eclipse, 
Prof. Mitchell did not say as some did, ‘I have 
one work; that will I do, and let all others alone,’ ”’ 
but when asked. to give a lecture for this object, 
cheerfully consented. 

Thanks and praise and good wishes made up the 
remuneration, and the lecture was spoken of m 
high terms by the gratified audience, as well as 
the local press. 

A newspaper item of March, 1879, announces 
that “ Professor Maria Mitchell is engineering a 
course of free lectures on ‘ Science,’ by women, in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. The movement is under 
the auspices of the Committee on Science of the 
‘Association for the Advancement of Women,’ 
of which Miss Mitchell is chairman.” 

Besides these varied public employments, the 
subject of this sketch is represented as a model of 
diligence and.industry, “not in the departments 
of science merely, but in the domestic relations.of 
life. Her good sense never suffers her to neglect 
the latter inthe prosecution of the former.”’ It is as 
pleasant as it is unexpected to hear that the learned 
professor is an accomplished needle-woman, and 
can wield that esséntially feminine weapon in the 
creation of the useful and the beautiful as triumph- 
antly as the most un-scientific of her sex. 

Miss Mitchell is also lauded as a delightful 
acquisition socially, still retaining the warmth and 
freshness of youth, in spite of the heavy burden 
of cares and honors. She is said, on her annual 
vacation return to Nantucket winds and waves, to 
throw these off as easily as a superfluous garment, 
and become again a rollicking school-girl, rejoic- 
ing in her freedom, and laughing and shouting in 
her gambols with Neptune among the merriest of 
them all. 

a 

THe truest beauty is not that which suddenly 
dazzles and fascinates, but that which steals upon 
us insensibly. Let us each call up to memory 
the faces that have been most pleasant to us— 
those that we have loved best to look upon, that 
now rise rise most vividly before us in solitude, 
and oftenest haunt our slumbers—and we shall 
usually find them not the most perfect in form, 
but the sweetest in expression. 
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LETTUCE LEAVES. 


BY BELLE BEAUCHAMP. 


Fuly 28th, 

I have been told that most girls keep a diary, 
therefore I have made up my mind to have one, 
too. I am glad I have thought to commence this 
to-day, because it is dear papa’s, birthday, and I 
am sure there could be no more fitting moment 
upon which to try to begin a new life, as,it were, 
and to hope that sometimes there may be some 
word, thought, or deed worth writing down, in the 
midst of all the nonsense that will necessarily 
flow from my pen, I cannot help thinking, a 
girl must by degrees grow a little better and wiser 
if she keeps a diary; for if she does it in all 
truth, which is the only way, she will naturally 
guard against a-blot upon the fair page of her 
daily life, and feel ashamed of the too many idle 
words that make up the sum of her conversa- 
tion, 

Our household is a quiet matter-of-fact one, and 
I wonder, .at this moment, if there will ever be 
anything like tomance in these leaves. In ten 
minutes the prayer-bell will ring, and I shall go 
down into our little dining-room, to find my dear 
father seated in his accustomed chair by the 
window, where the low-growing vines cast a 
varying picture of sunshine and shadow on his 
spiritualized face and silver hair. I should like 
to know if there ever lived another village pastor 
so single-hearted and pure as my father ; so faith- 
ful in the discharge of every duty, and so unselfish 
in every act of his life. Always near him is found 
my mother. I suppose it is her gray dress and 
sad cooing voice that always, from my childhood, 
has caused me to associate her with the doves. 
In a stiff, high-backed chair, very much apart 
from the rest of us, sits my Aunt Margaret, papa’s 
sister. ‘This. seat, notwithstanding its want of 
comfort, is the favorite with her, because. it 
belonged to her grandmother; and my aunt can- 
not give up the idea, much cherished by the aged, 
that all things, as. well as people, deteriorate with 
each successive generation. It is always a source 
of mild regret to her that I am so much less lovely 
than my father’s ‘younger sister,.for whom I am 
called Lettice, and whose picture hangs over the 
mantel in our best parlor, Papa and Aunt 


Margaret cannot be gotten to speak of her often, 


but mamma told me she died ofa broken heart. 
I am sure I wish with my aunt that my brown 
hair may at some future time attain the sunny hue 
of that in the picture, and acknowledge with her 
that such a mouth, so suggestive of love and 
tenderness, would alone make a face beautiful. 
But, without being vain, I think I like my own 
eyes best; for, although much alike in color, hers 
seem always behind a veil of tears, and mine, on 
the contrary, are very laughing, blue eyes; at. least 





Alfred, my dearest friend and almost brother, says 
so, and, of course, he must know. 
July agth. 

When I left this yesterday morning to go down 
to breakfast, I little thought what good news was 
in store for me, but I must write it all as it 
happened, Our meal was just over, when Susan, 
our only maid-servant, came in with the mail 
which had been left by the post-man, There was 
a Sunday paper for Aunt Margaret and two letters 
for papa. The largest letter he opened first, 
because he knew it came from Alfred, and we are 
all so fond of him. I can scarcely believe it has 
been two years since he was here, and the town 
of D only a day’s journey from us; but I 
suppose now that he is a man of business his time 
can neyer be his own. The dear boy; how full 
he was of making a fortune the evening before he 
left for D , and of returning to us: that we 
might enjoy it with him, . How well I see him 
now, when almost a little boy he learned with me, 
at papa’s knee, his daily lesson, and how heavy 
the punishment was when we were separated for 
the afternoon, in consequence of some grave mis- 
demeanor. Ah, well; my dear father has done a 
noble part by this orphan boy, and well paid the 
debt of gratitude he owed his dead friend. 
Whilst all these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, papa was reading his letter. Then, 
lifting his eyes, he said: 

“Alfred is coming to-morrow, on his way to 
F——-, and will perhaps remain a week, as during 
this summer season his business is dull. He also 
tells me that he has come in for a not very large 
sum of money left by an uncle he thought long 
since dead, and in F. he expects to find help 
in obtaining it. For this:'I am very grateful,’ 
said my father, ‘‘ for my dear boy may allow him- 
self occasional rest from his work, and still have 
means of doing good,’’ 

lam so happy about all this, I cannot sit still 
at my sewing as usual, and I am afraid have been 
but a poor assistant to mamma in getting Alfred’s 
room ready. But, then, my mother is so forgiving 
to her daughter always, and she really loves 
Alfred so much herself. Well, I certainly have 
been a help in tying up the vines in the arbor and 
bringing fresh green for the fire-place. I wonder 
what the family of, swallows, thought when they 
opened their eyes upon, this fresh budding of 
summer, after hatching so undisturbed in our 
parlor chimney. I expect they haye been saying 
the old adage backwards since, and believe that 
it takes two summers to make a swallow. 

I hope I shall not. be awkward and bashful 
when Alfred arrives, for as I am now seventeen, 
I should be sorry to have him ashamed of me. 
Aunt Margaret has said twice to-day, “ Lettice, I 
am sure Alfred will be sorry to see what a sad 
waster of time you are.” Well; perhaps he may 
be, but that was not his old way, I wish my 
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Aunt would not call me Lettice, It is true that 
is my name, but it sounds so much better when 
Mamma and Alfred say “ Lettie.”” Unless I in- 
herit some of my aunt’s beauty, I shall not feel 
obliged to her for her name. I am sure I heard 
the garden gate close this moment, and I am also 
almost sure it must be Alfred. How nice it 
would be to take a peep at him before I go down; 
but I am so much afraid he has changed, and 
then my disappointment would be more than I 


could bear. 
Fuly 34st. 

I could not write one word yesterday, because 
Alfred and I had so much to talk about, and so 
much to see around the old place. We visited 
all our recollected haunts, fed the pigeons, put 
out the little skiff on the stream, at the foot of the 
hill, ready for a row, when it shall be tight enough, 
and ended by spending the afternoon sitting in 
the low bend of the old apple tree. 

I do not remember what I said or did, when I 
met Alfred the afternoon, he arrived ; but although 
Ye is changed much in appearance, still, m man- 
ner and ways, he is our own dear Alfred of old. 
I have no bitter disappointment to contend with. 
When I first saw him in his well-fitting traveling 
suit, which showed his fine manly figure to such 
advantage, I could not help wishing I could look 
like Ernestine Travers; so graceful in manner as 
she is, and self-possessed in her beauty. 

I don’t think Alfred has ever seen her, for she 
must have moved into the handsome house, on 
the brow of the hill near us, a short time after he 
left the parsonage. Papa likes Col. Travers very 
much ; but I am afraid mamma and I are rather 
too plain in our ways for his wife and daughter 
to feel much interest in us. 

Alfred, however, must like me as I am; for 
when upon meeting me he expressed his astonish- 
ment at my sudden growth to womanhood, he 
also said- he hoped I was unchanged in all other 
respects, as when we parted. 7%is is a great 
comfort tome. He certainly is changed, and so 
much for the better, in appearance at least. He 
looks a little older and perhaps not quite so joy- 
ous; but, of course, it could not be expected that 
he should go through his period of college life, 
then enter into the cares of business, and stil} be 
the light-hearted boy of years back. How pro- 
voking of Aunt Margaret to say, she never could 
Sear to see men with hair on the lip, and that, in 
nine cases out of ten, they turned out badly! 
Now, I am sure, there could not be a handsomer 
moustache found than Alfred’s, and I really think 
that, as he has led so correct a life thus far, he 
may be able to keep it up to the end. 

Upon my word, it looks very much as if my 
whole diary was to be about Alfred. Dear me, 
suppose any one should see it? Why, they 
might think—pshaw! what am I saying? They 
would think it was just what any other girl would 





do, if she had a dear brother, so good and kind 
to her. He has now gone into the village with 
papa, for an. hour; so I'thought I might spend a 
little while with my new friend Diary. I have 
been saying twenty times, though: Lettie, why 
don’t you go and do something really useful ? 
But the question comes: What must I do just this 
very hour? I am not like most young ladies, 
who always have a new dress on hand to be 
made, or a bow of ribbon, or a ruffle to be plaited. 
I have only three dresses in the world, and they 
were made long ago. Something says: Go and 
do some solid reading. I don’t believe I am in 
a frame of mind, just now, to receive solid read- 
ing. Well, then, go and help mamma; for of 
course by this time she has turned Alfred’s trunk 
upside down, to look after his clothes. Mamme 
thinks Alfred will never be old enough to take 
care of himself. Here, I believe I might be of 
use; but there is Aunt Margaret, who loves dearly 
to darn, and it would really not be kind to take if 
away from her. No, I will just take a littl 
holiday to-day, and stay where I am for an hour 
I am sure no one would wonder at me, if they 
could peep into this little geble room of mine, 
looking so cool and shady as it does, and the rose 
vines growing almost into the room: “even the 
sparrows find it nice to-day, for a plump little fel- 
low is at this moment looking in longingly from 
the window-sill. That little bird ought to be an 
example to me, for to judge from his appearance, 
he has been most industrious this morning, in his 
duty of finding his provisions, and no doubt for 
his family besides: Not that that invariably fol- 
lows, for I have seen many well fed men who, 
gave but little thought to their scantily-provided 
family. So, Mr. Sparrow, my admiration for 
you has its limit, owing to this uncertainty. 
August rst. 

The night is so warm 1 don’t think TI can 
possibly sleep for some time, so I might just as 
well sit up for a while to write a little in my diary. 
I do declare, I have been so silly this evening ; I 
think now I can never forgive myself for it, but I 
will begin from this morning to tell everything, 
and perhaps I may think better of it. 

Papa was all day in his study, busy on his 
sermon, it being. Saturday, so Alfred was left for 
an hour or two to his own devices ; but I think he 
must have but few resources within himself, for he 
soon got tired, and came in search of mamma and 
myself to afford him amusement. He found us 
very busy in the store-room making a pudding ; 
for, as we always have a cold, plain dinner on 
Sunday, we try to have a very nice one on Satur- 
day. Alfred laughed very much at my long 
apron and rolled-up sleeves, and proposed stopping 
up the dimples in my elbows with the scattered 
bits of dough. He at last insisted that I had no 
idea of beating eggs, and he could do it in half 
the time. At this, mamma laughingly handed 
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haa a towel for protection, and gave him the 
whites of the eggs to try his skill on, whilst I kept 
the yolks: Of course he knew nothing about 
such work, and bespattered us well; but: his utter 
failure was the cause of so much mirth te us, and 
his ringing laugh so contagious, that we. filled the 
house with the sound of our merriment, so much 
so that Aunt Margaret was drawn’ from her ac- 
customed seat in the dining-room, and her ever 
full basket of stockings, to inquire the cause. 
Notwithstanding the number of cooks to spoil it, 
the pudding turned out a success; ‘and Alfred 
declared I had earned a holiday; so, throwing 
aside my apron, he allowed me to tefresh my 
toilet in my own ‘room, and begged» I would 
follow him into the parlor fora nice long talk. 
This was very delightful to me,and ‘so like the 
old days of close friendship, that the little'shyness 
I may have felt the first day,'was entirely done 
away with. 

He told me of his home in D , his pleasures 
and circle of friends. He told meof Alice Fane, 
the fair girl who fills a-sister’s part in my absence, 
and to whom he speke so often of me. | I wonder 
if I shall like Ali¢e Fane, if we should ever meet? 
She certainly has the advantage of me in her 
pretty name, and Alfred says she is very lovely in 
person also. I own, I am rather sorry my place 
in his affection can so easily’ be supplied, and 
would almost prefer that he should speak of her 
as holding any other place in his heart but sister ; 
that 1 thought so exclusively mine. | Ah, well; 
she may, perhaps, some day be his wife, and then 
it will matter very-little. Alfred: may be in love 
with her now, and ¢4is I might have known with 
certainty, one way or another, but for my foolish- 
ness this evening. 

After dinner mamma proposed that Alfred and 
I should walk a short distance beyond the'village, 
to carry old Betty Wenthorp a mixture: for’ her 
cough, and, by so doing, leave Susan at home ‘to 
assist her. We both expressed ourselves pleased 
at this arrangement, and started off on our errand. 
We took the path around the brow. of the hill, 
through the church-yard, and frem thince to the 
common on the left of the villages * Bhis- direction 
we chose for two reasons: first, it mhade the walk 
longer ; and, then, Alfred wanted to visit the grave 
of his father, lying as it does so near the three 
head-stones of my two little sisters and one 
brother. The way was rough ‘and broken, so 
much so, indeed, I believe it wouldohave been 
almost impossible for me to have pursuediit alone, 
crossing the stream at the foot ofthe hill on a 
single plank, es we were obliged to' doy Butthe 
strong arm of my brother was always given at the 
right moment; and thus, by his tender; watchful | 
care of me, the broken pathway was made easy, 
and only too short for’ my full enjoyment. | Our 
conversation, until we reached Betty’s cottage, 
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the great improvement my dear father has been 
the cause of effecting among the poor in the parish. 

I am more ‘than ever struck with,Alfred’s 
cleverness and goodness; and when at the poor 
woman’s house, he listened with interest: to, the 
account of ali her ailments, and led her to talk of 
her absent son, in this way bringing, tears’ of 
pleasure inio the dim, old eyes. I could not but 
think what a valuable assistant he might be to 
papa in his good werk. 

On our return we took the, usual way home, 
through the village. We had not walked many 
hundred yards, when Miss Travers passed us in 
her phaeton, being driven by Mr,, Chartreuse. 
This gentleman has been staying at Col. Travers’ 
for a week or ten days, He is quite a good- 
looking person, and possesses an ease of manner 
so marked that he seems to inspire his companion, 
whoever he or she may be at the time, with a like 
confidence in self. It is true, I have only met 
him twice: first, on the afternoon he arrived, when 
papa.and I happened to be calling there; then, 
again, two days after, when I was hurrying home 
late in the evening from a church practicing. 
He joined me, and kindly saw me safely to the 
parsonage. He told methen that he had strolled 
into the church, seeing it open, and remained to 
hear the music. I am glad I did not see him 
there; for Iam so, foolishly timid, I could never 
have sung one note’ decently, knowing that so 
good a judge of music.was a listener, He flattered 
me much by saying he would like to sing a certain 
duet with me, believing our voices would accord 
well together... He thinks mine an unusually clear 
soprano, but did not say, what I know too well, 
how much it is,in need, of cultivation, 

They hadgone some little’ distance past us 
when Miss, Travers ‘stopped the carriage, and 
waited until we came up to them. She looked 
particularly lovely at that moment, and I was 
quite lost in admiration of her rich and beautiful 
toilet. Fortunately, I recollected: myself in time 
to introduce Alfred to them; and bending forward 
with her usual grace, she said : 

““ How fortunate I am in this meeting, for we 
were on our way to ask you all to dine with us 
at Wyndham Hall, on Monday next. Now, 
dear Miss Melton, don’t refuse me, for I cannot give 
up the,pleasure of your company, nor do I think 
you @ught to monopolize Mr. Danvers.” 

“Indeed, Miss Travers,” I replied, “nothing 
could,be"mbré agreeable to both Mr. Danvers 
andimyself; am sure, than to accept your kind 
invitation; but as I canhet answer for the rest of 
the family, I must) send you word an hour 
later.” 

Miss Travers told ‘Alfred she had heard of his 
arrival-and anticipated much pleasure at the idea 
of,a,further acquaintance with him and the priv- 
ilege of introducing her brother, of whom. she 
seems to stand very much in awe, I think, 
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Mr. Philip Travers is older than his sister 
Ernestine by seven or eight years, and her oppo- 
site every way. He is only good-looking, whilst 
she is beautiful. He is perfectly matter-of-fact 
in manner, almost to bluntness; reserved, and 
rather silent. They have a younger sister, Nel- 
lie Travers; but as she is still a child and an in 
valid, she is rarely seen when they have company 
at the Hall. Mr. Chartreuse wishes to marry 
Ernestine, and I am sure, from what I hzve seen, 
must love her very much; but I cannot be quite 
so certain that he possesses her heart entirely. I 
sometimes think she is keeping him on, with the 
idea of marrying him at some future day, unless 
she sees some one she likes better, or rather, con- 
siders a more desirable parti. I know this is a 
very unkind thing to say, and I might even now 
erase it from my page; but I will not, for I have 
said I would write all my thoughts as they come, 
and can only hope by degrees to make ¢hem, as 
well as my heart, free from sin and guile. 

When they had left us and we were within 
sight of home, I found the moment to ask Al- 
fred what he thought of Miss Travers? 

“TI think her lovely,” he replied, “and her 
manner is certainly very winning.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “she might be the means 
of bringing you back to us again, but for another 
passion I begin to suspect now fills your heart.” 

He turned quickly around, and with a manner 
slightly tremulous, he said: 

“You have guessed it, Lettie; there is a love 
that will ever stand in the way of any future pas- 
sion with me, and I can but feel grateful to you 
for giving me an opportenity of telling you of it 
before I leave, and of hearing’ from—” 

“ Stop,” said I, ¢ his arm with my 
hand, for I felt that I could not listen to the story 
of his love for Alice Fane just then; and furning 
upon him a face more full of pain thaw pleasure, 
T am afraid, I said, most awkwardly, no doubts 

“ What you are about to tell me, Alfred, ought, 
I know, to be a source’of happiness to me, and I 
do feel flattered by-your confidence ; but I—would 
rather not hear it now, for I am sure I could not 
say what I would like to be able to say in answer.” 
Then, recovering myself somewhat, and as if in 
excuse for my extraordinary conduct, I continued, 
pleadingly : “ You know, Alfred, you have been 
away so long from ry genre with us again such 
a short time,” 

Alfred turned upon me a look fall of ‘astonish- 
ment as well as pain, I suppose at my tnkind and 
ridiculous behavior ; and with a manner cold, but 
gravely polite; we walked the remainder of the 
way almost in silence. 

Now, old diary, owmup that you are ashamed 
of me, and give me 4 good lecture on the strength 
of it all. I sincerely wish you could, for it would 
do me good, knowing so well'I deserve it. 

We found tea waiting for us; during which we 





managed to keep up a show of conversation ; and 
when we returned to the parlor, papa wanted me 
to read an article in the newspaper for him, his eyes 
being too poor to use at night on such fine print. 

Alfred sat through this, and then pleading 
headache, went off to his room. Iam quite sure 
he is not asleep, though, for I can perceive the 
smoke of his cigar as it rises upon the night air, 
from the window of his room underneath mine, 
mingled though it is with the perfume of the late 
mimosa blossoms, and I would give the world 
to.say to him; Alfred, forgive me,” But I can’t; 
and all day to-morrow, although it is Sunday, I 
know I cannot help thinking of it, and wishing it 
were different; but to what purpose, we shall see. 

Monday, August 3d. 

We have just. returned from the dinner at 
Wyndham Hall; but I feel as if two years had 
passed since Saturday night, at which time I 
closed the last page of my diary; and as I see 
my eyés in the little dressing-mirror opposite, 
they remind me,much of aunt Lettie’s in the pic- 
ture, behind their veil of tears, Of course I 
know I am very foolish, and. who in the world 
would care, if they were told I had been weep- 
ing? I know of no one beyond my father and 
mother; certainly not Alfred, for he has scarcely 
deigned to notice me for two days past. 

On Sunday morning .papa and I went early to 
the school, and remained there until the ringing 
of the last bell. When we entered the church 
we found the Travers family there before us, and 
at the head of the pew sat beautiful Ernestine, 
with Mr. Chartreuse next her. Then came little 
Nellie Travers, nestling close to the side of her 
good brother Philip, whose strong arm encireled 
her, giving greater ease to her weak spine. What 
a loving pair they are, that tall, strong man and 
his darling little sister.. When they caught sight 
of| me, a bright, kind nod and smile were sent 
across to me, and it made me feel happier, for I 
kknew I had two warm friends inthem. Col. and 
Mrs; Travers never come to church, - I am sure 
Didon’t know why, but wish very much it could 
be otherwit#: . . 

My mothié? and Aunt Margaret) soon followed 
me, and just: as papa commenced.the service, 
Alfred came in. This was very wnusual in him, 
for he has always been so particular about being 
in time for church, and I could but wonder where 
he had been. He did not turn his eyes from my 
father’s face during the sermon; and when at the 
close of the final prayer I, turned to speak to 
Nellie Travers, who, with her brother, had crossed 
over to meet me, Alfred was passing from the 
door. 

‘iam very, very sorry for my offense ; but does 
itdeserve a punishment so severe? and from a 
hand, too, I love so well! 

The Travers party passed down the aisle with 
us, anc, after putting his little sister in the carriage, 
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Mr. Philip joined me, as the parsonage was just in 
his way home. The day was fine, but the sun 
overpowering in its heat, so I was very grateful 
for his strong arm to hold an umbrella over me. 
When we had passed out of the churchyard, Mr. 
Travers said: 

“Twas afraid you were not well to-day, Miss 
Melton, for once or twice during the sermon I 
noticed the color leave your cheek, and you 
looked very tired. If you will accept my arm as 
a support, you will do me great honor.” 

Now, thought I, here is a man that has looked 
at me anxiously once or twice when I changed 
color, and considers it an honor for me to take 
his arm. Here I made a great effort to swal- 
low the lump that had been in my throat all the 
morning, and accepting his assistance, thanked 
him gratefully for his kind interest in me.‘ The 
truth is, Mr. Travers, I am very tired to-day,” 
said I, “ because, for some unaccountable reason, 
I lost my usual unbroken rest last night, and I 
suppose, the warm weather is telling upon me.” 
Better that than telling upon myself, thought L. 

Now, I am afraid this may seem. untrue, but it 
was not; for I did wor sleep last night, and I am 
feeling the weather. Is it worth while always to 
mention little misunderstandings ? 

“No doubt it is the heat,” continued Mr. 
Travers, “ but don’t you think you are over excit- 
ing yourself in the schools, together with the 
long. walks to church ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied; “and the sight of 
little Nellie in your pew again, was quite enough 
to do away with the bad effects of a long walk.” 

“ My poor little sister! Her lot must necessa- 
rily be a hard one, and her sufferings, at times, 
great. Your visits she looks forward to with 
more eagerness than any other event in her short 
list of pleasures. May I be the bearer of good 
news to her, and say that you will;see her soon ?” 

“Indeed you may, Mr, Travers, for I have al- 
ready promised your sister Ernestine to dine at 
the Hall on Monday, in company with my 
father and Mr. Alfred Danvers, Mr. Danvers is 
now staying with us; you may hayve:noticed him 
in our pew to-day; and if you will allow me, I 
shall be glad to introduce him to you, as I now 
see him waiting at the gate of the parsonage.” 

Alfred stood until we came up to him, and I 
was glad to see the cordial way in which he 
shook hands with Mr. Travers. After expressing 
his pleasure at the prospect of seeing us next day, 
he left us, and we went into dinner. 

Sunday afternoon, as usual, we were at the 
charity school, and returned home to tea, well 
tired out, Papa called us to early prayers, and by 
ten o’clock we separated for cur bed rooms. 
Alfred smokes a great deal in the open air, and so 
was not in the house again after the. reading. 
At any other time, I should have called to him 
on the lawn to say “ good night,” but I could not 





do it last night. I don’t think it is pride, for I 
feel so humbled, I would do almost anything to 
gain his forgiveness, and bring back his old fa- 
miliar manner towards me. But, I thought, if he 
should be kind and affectionate as was his cus- 
tom, I might break down, and I certainly could 
give no reason for it, So I passed the door of 
the hall on my way up stairs without a word, and 
he must have seen me well, for the lamp was 
burning brightly ; and thus the gulf between us is 
growing wider each day. This morning, I rose 
early and felt somewhat rested, having fallen into 
a heavy, dreamless sleep late in the night, and 
managed to wear my usual cheerful countenance 
at the breakfast table. I was rather pleased at 
the idea of a change to-day, and took much 
pleasure in arraying myself in a simple white 
dress, for the approaching dinner. We had in- 
tended walking to Wyndham Hall, it being such 
a short distance from the parsonage. But just 
before we started, Mr. Philip Travers drove over 
for us in the.open carriage, which I am sure was 
very kind im him. As we were getting in, he 
asked if Iwould ride beside him, as papa and 
Mr. Danvers could enjoy the pleasure of my 
company at home. Of course I consented to 
this, and Alfred kindly assisted me in getting up to 
the seat, but without making comment or remark. 
I even thought he looked somewhat provoked. 
I am afraid he is growing strange and moody. 

The day was charming, and our drive most ex- 
hilarating. Mr. Travers is becoming much less 
silent, and can be so very pleasant in his conver- 
sation. To-day he excelled himself; whilst, 
strange to say, Alfred“did not seem to care to do 
himself justice. But then, I am sure it was be- 
cause he felt tired, for papa has kept him in his 
study for a long time to-day looking over some 
papers, and after that, he walked over to Betty 
Wenthorp’s to give her some tidings of her son 
that he had heard. This I learned, not from 
him, for I sometimes think he avoids me, but I 
heard mamma say so. 

Mr. Philip. told me his .little sister was 
quite ill last night, and that he had promised for 
me that I would see her after dinner. To this, I 
of course consented, and expressed my sorrow at 
the idea of her suffering, and. the pleasure it 
would give me to be, with her. The drive 
through the grounds and up to the Hall door was 
beautiful, and I could but exclaim at the lovely 
tessellated appearance. produced by the squares, 
circles and diamonds of brilliant gladiolus and 
gaudy zinnias, scattered over the green sward. 

Col. Travers and Mr. Chartreuse were out on 
the piazza to meet us, but Erfiestine remained in 
the cool shade of the drawing-room and welcomed 
us there. She was indeed a fit subject for a 
picture, as she met us with her usual grace, and I 
wondered could a heart ever pass unscathed a 
form so fair. The soft lace of her muslin dress 
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clasped her white throat in loving folds, and her 
hair was bound im a golden ripple around her 
classic head. Her slender waist was defined by a 
broad blue sash, and pale rose-buds bent their 
perfumed heads upon her bosom and lurked in the 
waves of her hair. 

A look of mute admiration was written upon 
Alfred’s face, and his eyes still rested upon her 
when she seated herself beside my father, to make 
polite inquines about my mother and aunt, and to 
express her love and admiration for myself. All 
this I heard, as Mr. Philip descanted upon an 
engraving he had brought from a portfolio to show 
me, and Mr. Chartreuse and Alfred, at the partly- 
open window, talked about the coming races. 

Col. Travers returned at this moment, bringing 
his wife, a tall, delicate-looking woman, all nerves 
and whims. After shaking hands with us all, she 
exclaimed : 

“Why Ernestine! how long you have kept 
Miss Melton with her hat on. Come with me, my 
dear, and I will endeavor to be more considerate 
of your comfort.” 

Ernestine expressed her regret at her thought- 
lessness, and @$ her mother and I reached the 
door, she turned to Alfred and said: “ I am sorry 
to learn from Mr. Melton that you will leave the 
parsonage to-morrow, Mr. Danvers.” 

Alfred going to-morrow? and not one word 
from him telling me of it! I felt the blood rush- 
ing to my face and throat, and a sense of blind- 
ness came over me. How thankful I was that 
Mrs. Travers had her baé&tttrned, and I had only 
to follow mutely! When we reached her bed- 
room on the floor above, Me turned to assist me, 
uttering, at the same. time, some commonplaces ; 
but stopping suddenly, she exclaimed : 

“ My dear child, how pale you are! I hope 
you are not going to faint ; there is nothing in the 
world that upsets me so, as seeing any one faint.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Travers,” I replied, “I never 
fainted in my life, and have no idea of doing so 
now ; your steps are so matty and so winding, they 
are quite enough to make one pale after mounting 
them.” 

“ That is just what I am constantly telling Col. 
Travers; but cannot impress it upon him that it is, 
due to me, in my present feeble health, he should 
build another room for me on the first floor. Of 
course,” she continued, “ Nellie must have her 
two rooms there, as she cannot walk at all without 
considerable effort, and such a dreadful time as she 
had last night. Nothing will do, however, but 
that she must see you to-day.” 

I said her brother had told me of her illness, 
and expressed my anxiety to see her at once. Mrs. 
Travers consented to take me to her, by way of 
another staircase leading directly to the door of 
her apartments, and I followed, well pleased at 
having turned her attention from myself. 

We found the poor child propped with many 





pillows in a large arm-chair, placed near a window 
opening upon the piazza. Her brother Philip, 
who had left the drawing-room in our absence, 
was training a vine upon a miniature trellis 
fastened upon a table, and at the same time 
watching with eagerness for a faint look of interest 
on the pale face of the little invalid. 

“Nellie, here is Miss Melton come to see you,” 
said Mrs: Travers. 

The little girl turned her head quickly and 
extended her hand to me, saying: “I hope you 
have come for a week, Lettie; you always stay 
such a little while, it is not worth coming for.” 

“ Not for a week exactly,” said I, laughing; 
“ but to remain until nine o’clock to-night.” 

«We shall have to be very thankful for that 
little, Nellie,” said her brother, stopping her in 
her fretful reply; “for you know she might not 
want to come at all, unless ‘we are very polite and 
agreeable ” 

“Oh no, Mr. Travers, there is no such danger 
as that. ‘Nellie and I are such friends, we shall, 
under all circumstances, want to be near each 
other.”” 

The child seemed to be somewhat mollified by 
this, and, turning to her nurse, asked her to bring 
her embroidery frame, that I might correct some 
mistakes in her work and decide upon the color 
of a flower, about which she stood in some doubt. 

Mrs. Travers, soon weary of the sitk-room, and 
finding her few caresses impatiently received, left 
us, desiring her son to bring me to the drawing- 
room when I was tired. I tried hard to amuse 
the little sufferer, and to feel the usual interest in 
everything around ; but the words, “Alfred is going 
to-morrow,” were continually ringing in my ears, 
and I caught myself counting the hoars before 
then. I was sorry for this; it seemed so selfish, 
and Mr. Philip was trying so hard to afford us 
amusement. He talked so kindly and pleasantly, 
and seeing my indisposition to give an answering 
comment, he ceased to wait for it, and carried on 
the conversation almost en‘irely himself, always 
keeping it within the bounds of little Nellie’s 
comprehension. At any other time I should have 
been quite happy; but then a ‘singular restlessness 
possessed me, and when the servant came to the 
door to announce dinner, I started with a sigh of 
relief. 

We left Nellie, promising that I would return 
to see her before ‘leaving for home, and Mr. 
Travers led me at once to the dining-room. They 
were all just séated at the table, and two chairs 
had been left vacant, one betwéen Col. Travers 
and Mr. Chartreuse for myself, and one on the 
opposite side for Mr. Philip Travers, between his 
mother and sister. Alfred was placed on the 
other side of Ernestine, and at the moment we en- 
tered was engaged in earnest conversation with 
her; so interested he seemed, I thought he did not 
know of my entrance even. 
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I don’t know why, but my spirits seemed to rise 
with the sound of laughter and cheerful talk ; and 
as the dinner went on, and I was persuaded by 
Mr. Chartreuse to taste my glass of champagne, 
felt myself singularly excited, and the desire came 
over me to appear as indifferent to, Alfred’s 
presence as he was to mine. I felt the glow of 
my flushed cheeks, and it was with a feeling 
almost of exultation that I heard Mrs. Travers 
say to papa, who was seated on her right: “ How 
handsome your daughter has grown, Mr. Melton ; 
and that timidity and shyness she once evinced 
seems to have left her.” 

Poor papa! I heard him murmur something 
about hoping I might be admired for my beauty 
of character rather than of person; and no doubt 
he wondered at the change in his simple little 
daughter. With my increasing gayety Mr. Char- 
treuse kept pace, and a constant interchange of 
badinage went on. Once I caught Alfred’s look 
of anxious wonder at me, but I returned it with a 
coldly defiant one, and he did not again lift his 
eyes to my face. 

“ What a coquette Miss Melton is becoming ; 
and I am sure'I ought to feel jealous, since her 
shafts are all aimed at Mr. Chartreuse,” said 
Ernestine to Alfred. How eagerly I listened for 
the reply to this, was only known to myself, and it 
required an ear strained to its utmost to catch the 
words, “I trust not,” that were uttered almost 
under his breath. A feeling of shame and regret 
overpowered me, and my mirth bade fair to give 
place to tears, had Mrs. Travers not)» made the 
move for us to leave the gentlemen at their wine. 

When we reached the drawing-room, Ernestine 
threw herself into a graceful though lounging 
attitude on the sofa, and lazily smoothed over her 
finger a tress that had escaped her comb. 

Mrs. Travers asked me if I had read a charming 
little story from the German of “ Elise: Polko;” 
and, after having given her high opinion of it, 
kindly offered to lend it tome. She then opened 
the large portfolio of costly engravings, and pro- 
posed that I should amuse myself by looking over 
them. To this I agreed gladly, for it gave me 
pleasant occupation and diverted me from myself. 
When Ernestine felt sufficiently refreshed, and 
candles were brought in, she rose from her recum- 
bent posture, and proposed that I should try an 
accompaniment to a new song for her. This I 
succeeded in playing so well that she was induced 
to sing it. What a stream of glorious melody 
came at the parting of her lovely lips! and her 
voice never seemed in better practice. ‘At the 
sound of music, the gentlemen left the table for 
the drawing-room, and after another song from 
Miss Travers, Mr. Chartreuse begged that he 
might be allowed to sing a certain trio with 
Ernestine and myself. The piece was found, and 
as I had frequently attempted it with other friends, 
it was quite familiar to me. Whata pleasure this 





was tome! Mr. Chartreuse has the most beauti- 
ful tenor voice I ever heard, and some of his notes 
were so plaintive in their cadence, I could scarcely 
keep back my tears watil the close of the piece. 

Ernestine sang contralto, and I soprano. The 
music. was full.of exquisite passages, and as the 
last trembling notes died away, I slipped from my 
seat at the piano, overcome with the desire to be 
alone. All present were urgent for another song ; 
but I stopped to listen to no further entreaty, and 
ran through the window on to the piazza, saying 
I wanted in that way to reach Nellie’s room. 

As my figure was lost to all eyes, in the darkness 
outside, I paused to wipe the falling tears from my 
face and allow the night air to cool my feverish 
cheeks. As I bent my head upon the vine-covered 
railing, Ernestine on the inside approached her 
brother Philip, who had been standing near the 
window all the time, and said: ‘* What does my 
sober brother think of his little piece of simplicity 
this evening? She seems to be attempting the 
réle of coquette.”’ 

“I think,” said Philip, gravely, “as I have 
always thought ; that she is the very embodiment 
of truth and innocence, and well worth imitating 
by many.”’ With this, he stepped out on to the 
piazza near me, and not wishing to be thought an 
intentional eavesdropper, I spoke to him at ence. 

“Mr. Travers,’ I said, “I have been standing 
here for a few moments, because the night is so 
pleasant ; and I must own to a weakness when 
plaintive, sad music is introduced, of which I am 
often ashamed. You, of course, cannot under- 
stand this, for you have been so much in the world, 
and heard so constantly the best of every kind of 
music, you might well feel almost indifferent to it, 
and Certainly be able to restrain any slight emotion 
caused by it.” 

“Here you are mistaken,”’ he answered. Old 
as I know I am in the ways of the world, as well 
as in years, I still can boast of an answering chord 
at the sound of good music, and particularly when 
produced by the voice and hand of one I hold in 
such high regard as I do.yourself; and if you will 
allow me to say so, without deeming it flattery, I 
consider your innocence and truth to nature your 
sweetest charm.”” Then, drawing my arm through 
his own, he asked if I would see his little sister at 
once, as he saw papa leave the room to go in 
search of me, and the carriage had already been 
ordered. 

I found Nellie sitting up waiting for me, and 
after promising to see her again, I left her, to bid 
adieu to the rest of the family. 

Mr. Philip woudd drive us home, and although 
there was no moon, yet the stars were shining 
brighily, and the ride was pleasant enough, 

Upon reaching home, I hoped Alfred would 
break up this unfortunate reserve that had grown 
between us in the past few days, and we should 


_have a pleasant, good-humored little talk before 
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he left. But no; his absent manner still con- 
tinued, and seating himself next mamma, the con- 
versation became general. Much was said about 
his leaving us in the morning by all the family 
except myself; but as he had not thought proper 
to make known the fact to me, I was silent on the 
subject. At eleven papa read prayers, and the 
bed-room candles were brought. Alfred took an 
affectionate leave of all the family, as he would 
start before the dawn, and advancing towards me 
with both hands extended, “* Good-bye, Lettie,” 
said he, and then kissing me on the forehead, as 
has always been his custom, he murmured, 
“ God bless you.”” If we had only been alone, I 
could not have helped throwing my arms around 
his neck, and confessing my wicked selfishness, 
perhaps have been forgiven; but they were all 
around us still, and so I received hiscaress as if I 
had been made of stone. The next minute he 
passed out on to the lawn with his cigar, and I 
listen every now and then to his footsteps as he 
paces the gravel carriage-way beneath my window. 

“ Never mind, Lettie,” I have been saying to 
myself all the night ; “ we will send a letter follow- 
ing him, so full of sisterly love and tenderness that 
he must relent.” 

August 6th. 

For the last few days I have been so constantly 
with Nellie Travers, my poor diary has been quite 
given up for the time, but as I am too sick to-day 
to take my place as nurse to the poor little sufferer, 
I think I must add a page to this story of my 
every-day life. I do not know what can be the 
matter with me nowadays; I am always tired 
of everything and everybody, and begin to sus- 
pect that I must have what delicate persons call 
nerves—lI start so at every sound, however slight. 
Poor mamma looks at me with such anxious eyes, 
and good Aunt Margaret wi// insist upon taking 
all my daily duties off my hands. Can it be that 
the doom of my beautiful Aunt Lettice is follow- 
ing her name? I am sure I am much too sub- 
stantial and matter-of-fact for anything so roman- 
tic to happen to me, as death from a broken heart ; 
but certainly a singular thing occurred tome yes- 
terday, and is the cause of my having to lie down 
so much to-day. 

I had gone over to the Hall, after breakfast, 
as usual, and was standing by Nellie’s arm-chair 
fanning her when, suddenly the room and its 
inmates faded from before me, and all conscious- 
ness left me, for how long I do not know; but 
when I next opened my eyes, I was lying on the 
sofa, with the old nurse bathing my temples with 
cologne, and Mr. Philip Travers chafing my 
my hands with a look so full of misery that I 
could aot help laughing when I assured him of 
my perfect recovery from the slight indisposition. 
He, however, could not be made to believe it, 
and did not rest until he had ordered Ernestine’s 
easy-rolling phaeton, and driven me home. I 





am very sorry for all this, for it gave the sick 
child a terrible fright, and Mr. Travers so much 
trouble. I must go over to-morrow again, though, 
for the poor little invalid is fading fast, and there 
seems no one to anticipate her wants and amuse 
her, except her brother Philip and the nurse, 
Col. Travers is away from home just now, and his 
wife has not the nerve to see her child suffer. 
Ernestine cannot bear the close atmosphere of a 
sick room, and only runs in, now and then, to 
ask how the child is. 

I have been trying all day to write my letter to 
Alfred, though I cannot put it in just the words I 
want ; but to-morrow I certainly wd. 

August 7th. 

It seems as if my life were full of singular 
events now, and to-night I am lost in wonder. 

This morning I went over to Col. Travers’, as 
I said I would do; papa taking me over in his 
buggy, and leaving me to walk back. I made 
him drive me around to the wing of the house, 
and entered Nellie’s room without going through 
the main building. I found the little thing with 
only the nurse in the room, and I was so glad I 
had gone, as she said she had been expecting me 
all the morning. I remained with her for two 
hours, and two or three times brought a smile to 
her face. When I rose to go, she drew me down 
close, as I thought, for me to kiss her; but in- 
stead of that, she pressed into my hand a note, 
and whispered at the same time: ‘“ You must 
try and say ‘yes’ to what is inside of this, 
Lettie dear. I kftow all about it, and I do so 
want to have you here for always.” “I will try,” 
I answered, not knowing in the least what it was, 
or from whom the note came. As I walked 
through the wood that separated the Hall grounds 
from the parsonage fields, curiosity took posses- 
sion of me, and I tore off the envelope. Mr. 
Philip’s name was signed at the bottom of the 
paper, and do you know, old diary, he asked me 
in it just to try and love him, and then to marry 
him. He thinks he is too old and unattractive 
for me to do this at once, but hopes that, in time, 
I may be able to do so. He calls me all kinds 
of pleasant names, and begs me not to feel called 
upon to send him an answer for a month. 

I think it quite wonderful that such a clever, 
good and charming gentleman as Mr. Travers 
should care to have me for his wife, and I feel 
gratified, in a way I cannot express; but I don’t 
think it is possible for me to care for amy one in 
that way, or I should have loved Mr. Philip long 
ago. All this makes me quite breathless, and [ 
feel as if I were somebody else. I must close 
this for to-night, for a singular blindness comes 
over me, and I sure it is owing to want of rest. 

September 2d. 

I have been very, very ill for over three weeks, 
they tell me; but the perfect happiness of this 
present hour makes up for it all. 
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When I last wrote in this book, a, burmpg fever 
was flushing my face and fast stealing my con- 
sciousness from me. Mamma came in the morn- 
ing to rouse me, as was her wont, and, as she tells 
me, found me quite delirious, and she feared 
hopelessly ill, -Of course, medical aid was sum- 
moned at once, and the good nursing of my 
mother and aunt was required; but all, seem- 
ingly, to no effect. Believing that death must 
soon follow, my mother wrote to Alfred, to come 
and be with them all here in their sorrow. He 
came in the,next train, and has been here for two 
weeks; but for the first time, to-day, I have been 
allowed to see him. This morning, mamma told 
me, the doctor thought me well: enough to be 
moved into an arm-chair in the next room, by 
way of change. So, after insisting upon putting 
on me a very trim white wrapper, and fastening a 
pink rose, taken from a bouquet on the table, 
sent. by Mr. Travers, into my hair that falls so 
carelessly over the pillows, she told me she had a 
great pleasure in store for me, but I:must promise 
not to be excited, or it would have to be post- 
poned. Of course, I knew the only pleasure for 
me was seeing Alfred, so I tried hard to control 
the fast beating of my heart and to appear un- 
concerned as I said: “Mamma, if you mean 
Alfred is here, I don’t think it can hurt me to see 
him.”’ Then she left the room to send him up, 
How I felt the hot flush mounting over my face 
as the seconds flew by; and it was almost painful 
to breathe, when I heard his elastic tread ascend- 
ing the steps, two at a time. The next moment 
I was in his arms, and between the kisses that he 
pressed upon my face, he said : 

“My darling, how could you treat me coldly, 
when I love you so passionately ?” 

“Why, Alfred!’ I exclaimed, holding him 
from me to look into his face, “ Isn’t it Alice 
Fane that you love, and wanted to tell me of?” 

“ Why, you dear little innocent,’ he replied, 
laughing, “what on earth put that into your 
pretty head? I love Alice Fane, it is true, as I 
would a dear friend or sister, but I wanted the 
permission to love you, as my sweet wife.” 

Here I found another confidant for all my 
heart’s secrets, besides you, old diary, so you will 
have to suffer the pangs of jealousy, and remain 
untold of all that passed the remainder of the 
day; but by way of making amends for it, I am 
sitting up an hour later than usual to-night, writ- 
ing this much, when my good mother believes 
me sleeping. 

September 3d. 

Alfred has brought me in his arms to the par- 
lor sofa to-day and we have been having such a 
nice talk about our future plans. He says Mr. 
Philip Travers has shown a singular and anxious 
interest in me, all through mv illness, and has 
never failed to bring me each day, himself, beau- 
tiful fruits and flowers. In explanation I have 





given him Mr. Travers’ letter to read, and, with 
his usual generosity, he says, if he did not want 
me himself, there is no one he would sooner give 
me to than Philip. So, to-morrow I shall write 
to him, and tell him the only reason why I can- 
not be his wife. I did try to sing “ Philip my 
king,” but I could not, for king Alfred reigned 
supreme in my heart; and, at this moment, that 
august personage is bending over me and writes 
at the top of these pages in large letters, “ Let- 
tuce Leaves,” in token of my greenness jx p¥-T/ Zz 

ning my faith to him. PAS ¢ 







AN INVOCATION, 


_ 


BY MRS. J. T. WILSON, 


Oh ye Poets! Resting grandly 
In the Past, with crowned heads, 
Comes the latest and the weakest, 
To the light your glory sheds, 
Hands and eyes in supplication— 4 
Heart that burning doth aspire— 
‘IT have suffered "hear my praying, 
Crown me with poetic fire ! 


Oh ye Brotherhood of Poets ! 
Ye have suffered, and have sung 
Songs that ease the hearts of nations ; 
Songs from your heart-sorrows wrung! 
Comes a foot-sore, heart-sick wanderer, 
Dares not front your scorn divine. 
Murmurs, “ I have sung arid suffered,” 
"Tis the Poet's countersign, 





Lift your shadowy hands in blessing, 
Send one benediction down, 
Where I stand, so far beneath you, 
Longing so to share your crown. 
By the wrongs I have borne meekly, 
By the sorrow none may share, 
By the dead love in my bosom, 
I to join your ranks may dare. 


By a nature sick’ to loathing 
The false world’s deceitful smile ; 
By a heart all crushed and bleeding, 
And a face that smiles the while ; 
By the noblest aspirations 
Held down with an iron hand, 
By the sneers-at ‘‘ Poet natures,” 
Do I claim to join your band. 


Pour with shadowy hands the chrisom 
Which the poet-brow must feel— 
Ere it dare with steadfast fronting 
To the world its thoughts reveal. 
Lift to me one beckoning finger— 
Give me but one smile divine. 
I have suffered! I have suffered! 
"Tis the Poet's countersign, 





, 
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THOSE parents who educate their children well 
are more to be honored than those who merely 
give them birth; for the ability to live well is the 
benefit of instruction, 
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A HELP TO MOTHERS, 





Playing with Paper—wNo. 11, 





JESSIE E, RINGWALT. 

The patterns already given may furnish a young 
child with much pleasant employment. Paper- 
town, if built simply by the plainest designs, can 
be afterwards improved and extended, just like 
any town, by the addition of a few finer build- 
ings, until it is enlarged into Celluloid City. If 
the architect finds pleasure in the pretty work, 
the city cam-not only be increased: at will by a 
suburb of ornamental dwellings, but a little coun- 
try scenery may be added to its charms. 

On the extreme edge of the suburb upon Little 
Folks’ Lane, a farmhouse can be erected with a 
barn and garden attached. Any of the simple 
designs, already given, will furnish a suitable shape, 
when enlarged sufficiently; and in Figure 1 will 


Fig. 1. 














be found a pattern for a roof. This shape is in- 
tended to be folded sharply at the dotted lines, 
while a slight margin is left at the cut angles 
so that the ends of the roof can be firmly 
held in place by paste. If this roof is made steep 
and sharply pointed, the building will have a pe- 
culiar and picturesque appearance, distinguishing 
it from the city residences, When the color is 
made to contrast with that of the walls, the effect 
will be much heightened. 

Porches, windows, kitchens, outhouses, etc., 
can be readily added by the patterns. already 
given for the town-houses, and will help much 
to beautify the farm-house with their irregular 
outlines. A little porch, or stoop, over the front 
door, is very important. Tiny strips of paper 
pasted into a lattice-work, with a vine painted 
upon them as if clambering over the porch, wiil 
make a very pretty side or support .to the roof of 
the porch. A similar lattice can make a grape 
arbor, or a summer-house. If in cutting the 
roof for these arbors and porches, a narrow 
curved margiti is allowed to be turned down as 
an ornament, the little. buildings will be much 
more graceful, and the improvements so marked 
that the plain farmhouse will be much adorned ; 
and the pleased architects will perhaps consider 
it worthy to be known under some more dignified 
title, such as Esparto Villa. 





From Figure 2 can be cut a building, which 
Fig. 2. 


S a 


unites a barn and carriage-house according ta 
a familiar style. The diagram presents only one 
side and one end of the building, and it must 
be, therefore, ¢ut upon a doubled: piece of 
paper to produce the four walls. The dotted 
lines rising from the side wall should be estended 
in order te form the roof, which must be cut of 
sufficient size, so that when bent to fit the end 
wall, it will cover the shorter decline. If the 
width is sufficient to allow a slight projection to 
serve as eaves at the back of the building, the 
accuracy of the model will be much increased. 
In drawing the doors and windows of this barn, 
the forms might be modified to imitate those most 
used in the vicinity, and the young architect will 
not only be benefited by the exertion of his inge- 
nuity, but find himself rewarded by the approaval 
of his friends. The building looks well with white 
walls and a slate-colored roof. When increased 
to a sufficient size, a little variation could give it 
a resemblance to the bank barn, so familiar in 
some parts of our country, 

To render Esparto Villa more rural, a garden 
and lanes can be arranged about it; some green 
paper pasted on the ground may serve to repre- 
sent grass, and if cut with precision can give 
the effect of a garden'or lawn divided by paths 
and roads. A bit of broken looking-glass well rep- 
resents a lake or brook, but the edges must be com- 
pletely hidden by moss or some other imitation 
of shrubbery. . 

Gates cut by Figure 3'can be made in green 


Fig. 3. 




















or white, and had best be formed of stiff paper 
or cardboard. 

The fences will look well if made like the pal- 
ing given in Figure 4. When considerably in- 
creased in size, this pattern can be cut in doubled 
paper, but when the fence is required to be min- 
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ute, so much care and neatness is mecessary that 

the work becomes too tedious for childrea, and 

soon exhausts their slender stores of patience. 

It can be more speedily prepared by laying the 
Fig. 4. 
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two long narrow strips of paper, which are in- 
tended to serve as the bars, in their correct rela- 
tive positions, and then pasting the palings upon 
them close together, but allowing some slight 
irregularities in size, so as to prevent too great a 
uniformity in appearance. An additional strip 
pasted along the lower part ofthe paling will 
add to its strength, and a slight margin should be 
left that may be bent back, as a foot. by which the 
fence can be attached firmly to the ground, In 
this case, as in others where some stability is ne- 
cessary, it is often found better to cut this margin 
in slips, like a coarse fringe, and while bending 
the slips or strips alternately back and front of the 
toy which is to be affixed, paste each in due place 
to the ground. Being thus attached firmly both 
in the front and rear, the fence will endure con- 
siderable rough usage, and can be turned at cor- 
ners or bent in any direction suited to the plan 
of the gardens, fields or lanes. A narrow little 
lane bordered by this paling leading from the 
farmhouse can be constructed quite neatly, and a 
few gates of white or green can be introduced 
at short intervals very pleasingly, 

This rural landscape may be increased: accord- 
ing to fancy, and can well be made.to form a toy 
without the adjunct:of the city. The farmhouse, 
without any essential alteration in shape, can be 
repeated in various tints of paper, producing suffi- 
cient variety. Thus—a white villa can be pro- 
vided with green shutters and doors, as described 
in the model of Papertown. Brown shutters and 
doors with a brown porch can make a marked 
variation upon another white cottage or villa, 
while an increase or diminution in the number 
and color of the verandas and outhouses will pro- 
duce further differences, which wili destroy all 
danger of monotony. Country houses may also 
be constructed of cream-colored paper, and of 
the various shades of granite, stone or brown, as 
well as white, and red brick can be introduced 
according to taste. A red or brown barn will 
also be a familiar object to many persons. ‘Even 
the simple variation of a green paling to a small 
garden will do much to diversify the little land- 
scape. 

When a rural scene constitutes the entire toy, 
some foliage is necessarily added. If the child 
possesses a little skill in drawing, a few small 
trees can be sketched and colored. But if this 
is not possible, shrubs such as the holly, or trees 





like the pine, can’ be, cut in green paper. By 
folding the paper, a number can be made at the 
same time. If these are twisted or bent into a 
little irregularity, and pasted in clumps or groups, 
they will serve as bits of hedge or thicket. 
When arranged beside the gates or fences, any 
faultiness of construction will be greatly hidden. 
Green paper cut in fine fringe and curled irregu- 
larly by being scraped over the edge of a knife 
can be used for foliage along the margins of the 
looking-glass ponds and water courses, or even 
form small clumps of shrubbery. Slender twigs 
of real evergreen will preserve their freshness 
for a considerable time, and can be used for trees. 
The arbor vite answers the purpose well. A 
mgss which bears a strong resemblance in shape 
to the pine tree can also be used to represent a 
miniature forest, and a clump of it serves excel- 
lently for a wooded hill. 

It will be readily perceived that a winter land- 
scape can be constructed with much less labor 
than one intended to exhibit the summer season. 
White card-board will represent the snow-covered 
ground, and a little evergreen will serve for all 
the needed foliage.’ © A ‘toy ‘of this kind manu- 
factured by a child forms a very pretty addition 
to the surprises of Christmas, and the crudity of 
the design and workmanship should be over- 
looked in consideration of the industry, ingenuity 
and perseverance exhibited in the performance. 
It ought always be remembered that few chil- 
dren appear to regard completeness of detail, or 
perfection of finish, as adding any charm to their 
work. The imagination of childhood happily 
supplies all the delicate traits that are wanting to 
their own manufactures; and they need to be 
stimulated to further industry by sympathy with 
their delight, and recognition of their industry, 
rather than by any instruction in the intricacies 
of the work. This knowledge must come later 
as the result of increased skill, and is much less 
important in the education of young children than 
that steady cultivation of a love of employment 
which can be found ‘in such trivial manufactures 
as the paper‘toys under consideration. 

A winter landscape, similar to the one just de- 
scribed, was used by a little boy to represent a 
fox chase. The poor little fox, cut in paper, was 
seen running into'a bit of hedge at one side of 
the scene, while several dogs were in full pursuit, 
and a few men on horseback followed after. A 
mounted horseman jumping one gate, while 
another rider seemed to have just leaped another, 
with a dog close beside him, made a very good 
grouping for the scene. A little foliage irregu- 
larly clumped around the fences and gates, and 
half hiding a farmhouse in the background, ren- 
dered the toy a very complete bit of portraiture, 
and the incompleteness of the drawing could be 
well forgotten in the spirit and taste that had ar- 
ranged the scene, 
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ALL ABOUT IT. 


BY MARGARET B, HARVEY. 

Teacher William and Teacher Lucy had quar- 
relled. The fact was sadly evident to the most 
stupid of scholars in the little two-story school- 
house on the edge of the woods. And no one 
knew what it was all about, 

Principal and assistant they were to the bare- 
footed, rosy-cheeked, dirty-faced urchins, who 
gathered round them five days in a week; to the 
parents of this numerous brood, and to the neigh- 
bors round. Principal and assistant they were, 
indeed—but before this this they were a Quaker 
youth and a Quaker maiden—besides this, they 
were a human man and woman—and above this, 
they were engaged lovers, 

Like lovers generally, they were absorbed in 
each other, and almost oblivious of the fact that 
litle potatoes have large eyes, or something of 
the kind. So the smallest mite, with the dirtiest 
of faces, the muddiest of feet, the most bepatched 
of trousers, and the most betangled of tow heads, 
could have told you why Teacher William put 
flowers on Teacher Lucy’s desk, and carried her 
lunch-basket, and walked with her in the green 
lanes and shady woods, between dismissing hour 
and tea-time, . Oh, yes! 

But all knew something was wrong, this lovely 
autumnal morning, Teacher William was cross; 
Teacher Lucy was still, Teacher William sat at 
his desk all recess; Teacher Lucy stood and 
looked out the window. After school, Teacher 
William stalked off by himself, Teacher Lucy 
leaned over the gate and cried. Nobody saw all 
this, of course—nobody ever does—but before 
night, everybody knew that it was all over be- 
tween them, and many an “I told you so,” was 
verified, 

For he was Orthodox, and she was Hicksite. 
In the first flush of their love and romance, this 
disagreeable fact was forgotten. As time went 
on, and they found themselves growing nearer 
and dearer to each other, they systematically 
ignored it. But, when he began to be specially 
interested in houses and gardens, she in carpets 
and linens, it would come up; and when at last it 
became necessary for them to think of “ passing 
meeting,’ it stared them squarely in the face. 
What was to be done? 

“ Lucy,” he said, “ I could not bear to think of 
it sooner, But now the time has come for a 
decision. Is thee ready ?”’ 

“ What does thee think ?” she asked 

“T think,” he replied, “ that as a wife, it will 
be thy duty to join thyself to thy husband’s peo- 
ple.” 

“ But my people are dear to me—TI cannot.cut 
myself off from them, If thee loved me as thee 
should, thee could make this sacrifice for me, and 
come into my meeting.” 








“TI turn Hicksite! Follow that confounded 
Elias Hicks in the broad road of destruction ! 
Never!” Peaceful as the Friends are, both in 
principle and practice, they are still human. 
“And I say thee shall make up thy mind to join 
my meeting, or we must part!” 

“ Surely I-may well be ready to part from a 
man who so far forgets himself as to say sha// to 
me.”’ 

“So be it then,” was William’s final reply. 
And since then they had not spoken for a 
week, 

Small as may seem their cause for estrangement, 
it meant much. It was neither more nor less than 
the same old disagreement that has torn a power- 
ful Society into two factions, as widely sundered 
as Catholicism and Unitarianism. And tremen- 
dous issues were involved in these few words, but 
wide breach. Each felt that one or the other 
must forsake a faith deeply rooted and endeared 
by training, habits, and associations, or that both 
must abjure their religion altogether; and each 
felt unable to do it. 

At the end of a week, some of the scholars saw 
them speak; but even the children noticed the 
difference in their manner. And the next news 
was that they were “still mad, but they have 
made up a little.” 

They, however, were not mad now. Their 
anger had died, and they still realized that they 
were dear to each other, But neither was ready 
to join the congregation of the other, nor to unite 
with any other denomination—so their engage- 
ment necessarily was broken. Teacher William 
put no more flowers on Teacher Lucy’s desk, nor 
carried her lunch-basket, nor walked with her 
after school. They met too often to permit them- 
selves to be other than distantly courteous. But 
they cared so much for each other with it all, that 
they felt themselves unable to endure it—they 
must be all or nothing each to each—so it tran- 
spired that, unknown to each other, at the same 
committee-meeting, their resignations were read. 
William went West to take up land; Lucy went 
East to study medicine, 

It was a new thingthen fora woman to be a 
physician. Scare¢e was a woman known, still less 
was she respected,as such. Soit was to a small, 
ridiculed, though brave band, in a young, strug- 
gling, impecunious college, that this Quaker 
country girl joined herself. But she was thoroughly 
in earnest, resolved to win her way to the head 
of her profession—and nobly she worked and en- 
dured, 

William, in his western home, prospered. He 
soon had a large farm under cultivation, and bade 
fair todo well. Then it was discovered that his 
possessions lay in the route of a proposed railroad, 
and afforded an excellent site for a new town. 
And with what was then a fabuious fortune, 
almost suddenly realized, he built a commodious 
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mansion in a choice part of the rapidly-rising city, 
and took into it a bride. 

Meanwhile, Lucy had graduated an M. D., and 
hung out her modest sign from her modest quar- 
ters. But without practice, a physician is no bet- 
ter off than any less wise mortal. So day after 
day she sat and waited, but still her medical 
work conslsted of nothing but referring to her 
books and arranging her instruments. 

,So the days passed, every one finding her more 
and more discouraged. But at last, one bright 
spring morning, about a month after commence- 
ment, she started to her feet, conscious only of a 
nervous tremor and a quick beating of her heart. 
For some one had actually rung the bell violently 
and inquired for “ Doctor Lucy Jones.” If this 
were really a“ case—her very first case—what 
should she do? But before she had time to de- 
cide how she should act, the door opened, and 
the landlady ushered in—William. 

Changed a little he was, having grown taller 
and stouter and more manly-looking. But ‘in 
voice and tone and heart, evidently he was—not 
the successful western land owner, but Teacher 
William of old—Lucy’s William. 

“ Williaiwn,” she exclaimed. 

“Lucy,” he said, more quietly. “Three years 
have changed us little,”’ he continued. “ Within 
two years I have made a competency, reared a 
house, and married, For six months I have been 
a widower. And as I find that, afterall, I still 
love thee, and I need a wife in my home, I 
have come to ask thee to renew our old engage- 
ment.” 

Taken by surprise as she was, Lucy did not 
know what to say. All the old recollections 
came back to her in a minute, but with the old 
tenderness came too, alas! the old gulf stretching 
between them. 

“Thee knows I love thee,” she tremblingly 
answered, “thee knows I shall love thee always; 
but one us must change meeting, thee knows.” 

William’s brow darkened. “I know,” he 
said, ‘* but by this time surely thee is prepared to 
turn Orthodox.” 

“ And be narrow, illiberal and superstitious—to 
forsake the faith in which I was reared. No, I 
am not.” 

“ Thee rejects me, then ?” 

“No, I do not reject thee. I love thee, and am 
willing to be to thee a true and faithful wife. 
But I cannot join myself to thy people.” 

William reflected. “ Hicksite” he never could 
be, but some other denomination, perhaps, both 
could join. 

“ Will thee unite with any church with me ?’’ 
he asked. 

“Of what avail will it be for us to unite with 
any church? If we desire to do right, the out- 
ward form makes little difference. But’ my 
fathers before me were Friends, I have been 





reared a Friend; I cannot turn away from my 
people and go into the world.”’ 

A moment of silence. Then William sighed, 
and in a voice almost broken by tears, asked : 

“ But Lucy, poor child, what will thee do? I 
have heard of thy studying medicine, and attempt- 
ing to practice. Thee cannot succeed—I venture 
to say thee has not had a single patient yet. Why 
will thee blight thy life in the endeavor, when I 
can offer thee a safe refuge ? Come with me and 
share my home, and let the medicine go. A 
woman can never succeed as a physician.” 

Lucy’s professional pride was touched, “ It is 
indeed as thee says,” she replied, “I have not yet 
had a single patient. But three years of hard 
study have shown me that a woman can under- 
stand the science, and I will yet prove to thee 
that a woman cam succeed in the profession. I 
love thee well enough to sacrifice for thee any- 
thing I might possess, however precious; but as a 
matter of conscience stands between us, the only 
thing left for me is to become an eminently suc- 
cessful physician.” 

It was clear that nothing could be done. Much 
as they loved each other, they still felt as they had 
three years before. After a pause, a terrible pause, 
fraught with the destinies of two lifetimes—a sol- 
emn pause, in which both suffered agonies untold 
—William started up, wrung her hand, and was 
gone. 

Not until he really had left her did Lucy fully 
comprehend how much was involved in his going. 
Dearer than ever seemed he now; lonelier than 
ever seemed her future. Still, she felt that she 
could not retract what she had said.- And her 
very unprofessional, albeit very womanly flood of 
tears, was suddenly dried; for, at last, her first 
patient needed her. 

An old lady had fallen down stairs and broken 
her arm. Immediate surgical attendance was 
necessary—but the old doctors were engaged or 
away, and somebody thought of the modest young 
Quakeress, Lucy Jones, M. D. 

The patient rebelled stoutly at first. She could 
not believe in a doctor that was nota man. But 
when the injured arm was skillfully set and neatly 
bandaged—when it came out strong and straight 
as ever—she was loud in her praises, and infected 
others with her partiality. So the plain gray 
dress and cottage bonnet, which showed to ad- 
vantage a graceful form and a sweet face, were 
often seen at the bedside of the siek, Dr. Lucy, 
though a woman, was succeeding. 

Years passed. Dr. Jones grew older and larger, 
and her face began to show a few wrinkles, her 
hair a few threads of gray. All who knew her 
respected her, loved her, praised her, and her 
good, kind face seemed to carry continual sun- 
shine with it. Her practice and its returns had 
increased so that she might safely call herself a 
rich woman, with her bank account, her fine 
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house, her carriages and her servants. Many 
good works had been hers—she had educated her 
nephews and nieces, she had provided for 
orphans, she had endowed hospitals and founded 
college scholarships. Among the highest names 
in the medical profession stood hers as a physi- 
cian and a scientist. Lucy Jones had proved 
herself all that she had said she would. 

But the world did not know, as it never does, 
all. She was said and supposed to be completely 
wedded to her profession, a real old maid “to 
the backbone.” Yet deep in ‘her secret heart, 
through all these years, had she faithfully cher- 
ished the image of William. 

Yes! Dr. Lucy, though a physician, and a good 
one at that, was first of all, and with all, a wo- 
man. And very often, alone in her cosy office, 
would she find herself dropping her head on her 
desk, and while the tears trickled down through 
her supporting hands, wondering how it would 
have been if she had married William. She 
might have been the mistress of a beautiful home 
in a western city, a happy wife and mother. 
How she loved to think of herself as attending 
to William’s comfort, sympathizing with his joys, 
sharing his sorrows—but, ah! here it hurt !—she 
could not think of themselves as going to 
meeting together. It never could be now, of 
course. William was still Orthodox ; she, still 
Hicksite. And she had heard, about the fifth 
year of her practice—five years after William had 
offered to renew their engagement—that he had 
married for the second time, a 

Twenty years rolled away. Lucy had become 
illustrious ; William a millionaire. She seemed 
settling down as a dignified, well preserved, mid- 
dle-aged maiden lady ; he, a fine looking, prosaic, 
elderly, moneyed man. Separated as they were 
by an estrangement of well-nigh a life-time, by 
distance, by interests, above all by his having a 
wife, and by the fact that each still belonged to a 
different meeting, one would have thought that 
the old-time lovers were as widely sundered as 
though their graves lay leagues apart. 

Suddenly a tidal wave of horror swept over the 
land, Chicago was in ashes. Untold volumes 
this meant to myriads of human souls that terrible 
day—but to William it meant that the accumula- 
tions of years were destroyed, and that his wife, 
in fright, had fallen dead with heart disease. 

Unconseious what it meant to her, Lucy, with 
a band of philanthropic women, had sent timely 
aid to the sufferers. In the time she could spare 
from her professional duties, she did all she could 
to raise subscriptions for their relief. So it was 
not strange that Dr. Lucy Jones’s name should 
be heard in the desolated city. 

It came to the ears of one who had known and 
loved her years ago. It told him that she was 
still unmarried ; still, as always, a noble, generous 
woman. It gave him to understand that she was 





an eminently successful woman. So could it be 
wondered at, that even amid his poverty and 
mourning, the name Lucy Jones cheered him like 
a beacon star ? 

And it continued to do so, until within a year, 
after he had vigorously faced the situation and 
found that his earthly possessions were small and 
he was old and alone, he again stood at Lucy’s 
door. And. she, though her girlish bloom had 
gone, and her snow-flakes had come, still had her 
loving, youthful heart—she knew him in an in- 
stant, despite the furrows in his face and gray in 
his hair, and bade him welcome. 

“ Lucy,” he said, “ I have come again to ask 
thee to be mine. I have not much to offer thee 
now, but I love thee still.” 

“If thee had absolutely nothing, thee would 
still be dear to me,” replied Lucy, softly. And 
as she dropped her head on his shoulder, she 
whispered, “ I have not lived in vain, after all—I 
have lived but for thee—for all I have is thine.” 

“ We are no longer young, Lucy,” he rejoined, 
“ but we are not so old that we have no time left 
to atone for our youthful folly. Surely I should 
have loved thee more dearly than any outward 
form of religious belief.” 

“So should I, William. Does thee not re- 


_ member that I said, if we desired to do right, the 


form was immaterial ?” 

They were fully agreed at last. They realized 
that, past forty though both were, they were still 
Teacher William and Teacher Lucy of olden 
time, who taught in the log school-house and 
rambled through the woods together. 

Again came. up necessarily the old question, 
“ Which meeting ?” Not now was it asked with 
any rancor or bitterness, but in a half sad, half 
smiling manner. And Lucy took it on herself to 
answer for them both. 

“Dear William,” she murmured, softly; “I 
have treated thee in a manner which I deeply re- 
gret. I will join thy meeting.” 

So, after a twenty years’ postponement, there 
was a wedding in the Orthodox meeting-house. 
Like a bomb-shell did the sudden surprise strike 
the community—surprise not only that Dr. Lucy, 
the quiet, staid, Quaker “ old maid ” was truly to 
be married; but also, and pre-eminently that she 
ever, at any time, should have had, above all 
things, “a rea/ beau, like other people.” But all 
agreed that the bride, though not youthful, looked 
very sweet in her soft gray silk, with white crepe 
4isse ruchings, and natural white roses. And the 
elderly bridegroom, they said, looked as though 
he might possibly—after awhile—that is, if he 
tried real hard—become, ina manner, worthy of 
her. 
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THE hasty divulgers of news generally bring 
on themselves the trouble of contradicting it.— 
Fielding. 
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Fic. 1.—PURSE CROCHET. 


The purse given in the engraving is of a 
novel construction ; it is to all apearance a long 
purse, but it has instead of rings a double clasp 
in the centre, so that you have two distinct purses 
in one. The advantage of the clasp is seen at 
once. The purse is crocheted in dark claret-col- 
ored silk and gold beads. 

Six skeins of claret-colored netting or purse 
silk are required, seven or eight hanks of gold 
beads, a fine Penelope crochet hook; gray silk 
and silver beads make a very pretty contrast for a 
lady’s purse. The beads must all be threaded on 
the silk before beginning the crochet. 

Make a chain of 50 stitches, join the ends, 
work a row of DC,—and row. 3 DC, * drop a 





End the round with 2 beads only. 
—3d round. 2 bead stitches, * 1 DC, 5 bead 
stitches; repeat from.*.—4th round. 1 bead 
stitch, *3 DC, 3 bead stitches; repeat from *. 
End the round with 2 bead stitches.—sth round. 
* § DC, 1 bead stitch; repeat from *; 2 rounds 
of DC.—8th round. 1 DC, 3 chain, * miss 2 
DC, 1 DC in the next, 3 chain; repeat from *. 
—gth round, 1 single on the ist and 2d chain of 
last round, *3 ch., 1 DC on the 2d of the next 3 
ch.; repeat from *.—1oth round, Like the 9th 
round.1r1th round. *1 DC on the DC, 2 DC, 
on the 3 ch,; repeat from *.—12th round. Plain 
DC. You next work three rows of stars like the 
first end, then 2 rounds of DC plain, then repeat 
the 8th, oth, roth and 11th rows again, 2 rounds of 


peat from *. 


Fig. 1. 





bead with the next stitch, § DC 
At the end work 2 DC.—3d row. 1 DC, * 3 
bead stitches, 1 DC; repeat from *.—4th row. 
3 DC, * 1 bead stitch, 5 DC; repeat from *.—sth 
row. *A bead stitch, 5 DC; repeat from *.—6th 
row. 2 bead stitches, *1 DC, 3 bead stitches; 
repeat from *. End the row with a bead stitch, 
—jth row. *A bead stitch, 5 DC; repeat from 
*; repeat from the 2d row until you have 3% in. 
in depth, then crochet without the beads, gradu- 
ally decreasing a few stitches at the beginning of 
the round, and in the centre to make. the purse 
shape a little for the clasp. When it is 4 in. deep, 
fasten off.—The 2d end. Make a chain of 50, 
unite, work 2 rounds of DC.—2d round. *5 
DC, 1 bead stitch ; repeat from *,—4th round. 1 
bead stitch, 3 DC, * 3 bead stitches, 3 DC; re- 


; Tepeat from *. 





DC, work the three rows of small stars again, 
then the 8th to the rth rounds again, 2 rounds 
of DC; repeat the 2d 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th rounds, 
2 rounds of DC, and work the rest plain until it 
is the same length as the other end. The mono- 
gram can be added at either end, and ean be ar- 
ranged\on Jacquard paper. The fringe ‘at the 
two ends work as follows: Crochet the founda- 
tion row together to join them, then work * two 
treble on it, 2 ch., miss 2ch.; repeat from *, turn 
over each 2 ch. of last row, work 2 treble, 2 ch. 
between 3d row, 1 DC, 1 treble, 1 long 1 treble, 
1 DC, over each 2 ch, of last row, fasten off at the 
end by drawing the silk through the stitch ; with 
a needle make the fringe by long loops of beads, 
twisting tWem and drawing the silk through the 
top and bottom of the little vandykes. 
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Fics. 2, 3 AND 4.—TOWELS. 


Towels are now very much ornamented, and 
there is quite a fashion-in them, hence the num- 
ber of varied designs for the purpose of decorat- 
ing them which we have given in recent issues. 


Fig. 2. 





The designs represented in Fig, 2 are Turkish 
towels, both in two colors, the plain parts of the 
ends only are worked with designs in cross-stitch. 


Fig. 3. 








Fig. 3 are also Turkish towels; the first with 
ends worked in cross-stitch, while the other is of 
diaper ini a checked pattern, with ends worked in 
Italian stitch, the design for which is given in 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fic. §.—-KNITTED BALL. 


The materials required for this ball are six 
skeins black, six skeins amber Berlin wool, two 
bone knitting pins No. 12. 

The ball is composed of sections, black and 
amber. To commence with, cast on twenty-four 
stitches, work throughout in patent knitting, that 
is, make one, slip one, knit two together. 

Ist row.—-Work all the stitches. 

2d row.—Work all but the last three stitches, 
leave them on the pin and turn. 

3d, 4th, 5th and 6th rows.—Work on all but 
the first and last three stitches. 


Fig. 5. 








7th ruw.—Work on all but the first three 
stitches and the last six. 

8th row.—Work on all but the six first and six 
last stitches, 

oth and roth rows.—Work to the end of the 
pin, then take the second color and repeat from 
the second row. When you have worked the 
twelve sections cast off the stitches, and sew to 
gether on the wrong side. The ball must be 
drawn together at one end and filled with odds 
and ends of wool or wadding, then neatly drawn 
together at the other end; work a chain about 
half a yard long, and fastened at the end with a 
loop about two inches in length, as shown in Fig. 5. 
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Fics. 6, 7 AND 8.—UMBRELLA-CASE. 
This case may be made in either undressed 
holland or crash. It is made sufficiently long to 
cover the umbrellas, except the handle. The 
case is made in one piece. One end is turned 
back to the middle, is stitched down the centre, 
and forms two pockets for the umbrellas, as shown 
in Fig. 8,to pass through. The design for the 
border, which is worked im eross and Italian 
stitches with colored marking cotton or filoselle, 
is shown in Fig. 6.. ‘The case .is\fastened with 
three straps and buttons. 
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Fic. 9 —GAITER FOR GIRLS OF TWO TO 
FOUR YEARS. 


The materials required for this gaiter are white 
wool and red filoselle. 

The difference between this stitch and the or- 
dinary crochet consists in taking up the stitches 
of the rear or of the vertical part of the stitch on 
the wrong side, instead of the side of the work. 
Begin with the lower part first, increasing and 
decreasing according to the pattern, and working 
inserted rows for the side-piece. When this part 
is finished, the size being made to suit wearer, 
crochet round it 2 rows of double crochet. For 
the upper part, crochet 24 pattern rows in the 
same pattern along 25 stitches, increasing by I at 
the beginning and decreasing by 1 at the end of 
each pattern row, The stitches of the last row 
are joined to those of the first, and round the 
lower edge are 2 rounds as follows: 

Ist round.—1 double, 5 chain; repeat. 
with slip stitch. 

2d round.—3 slip stitches, * 5 chain, 1 double 
in 3d chain, 2 chain, 1 double in centre of next 
5 chain; repeat from *. 

Then join the upper and lower parts, so that 
the last two rounds fall over the lower part, where 
they are fastened at intervals by separate stitches. 
Then crochet along the upper part slanting stitches 
of red filoselle. (See \Fig. 9.) For a strip of 
trimming, crochet along 15 stitches as folléws: 

1 purl, 1 double, 7 times alternately miss 1, 1 
purl, 1 double, then 1 purl, 1 double where the 
last double was crocheted, 7 times alternately 1 
double in the free part of the stitch in which 1 
double has alternately been crocheted, 1 purl. 
This trimming is worked with red filoselle as 
above described, and sewnon 2% inches from the 
lower edge of the gaiter, Straps of leather un- 


der the sole. 





Close 


THE newest lamp shades are made of Persian 
or thin silk, fulled to ghe size of the upper por- 
tion of the lamp. The lower edge is finished off 
with a frill of late, headed by a ruche of silk. 
The printed squares of Japanese silks may be 
utilized by dividing them with insertion and bor- 
dering with lace, 








DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGE, 
(See front of book.) 

The colored novelty this month represents a 
picture frame made of colored perforated card- 
board. These frames can be adapted to the size 
of the photograpia to be placed in them; the size 
is then cut out in the perforated card, allowing?it 
to be three inches wider than the size of the pic- 
ture; a second piece the same size, without any 
open space in the centre, is tut for the back. The 
color of this is chosen to suit the taste of the per- 
son making, them-cut the edge out as shown in 
illustration, and commence ornamenting with silk 
of a pretty contrasting color, in the long stitches 
which can so. easily be copied from our model. 
A piece of stiff card is fastened at the back for 
the frame to stand upon as an easel; the picture 
slips in between the two pieces of cardboard, 
which are joined together by the ornamental 
stitches which pass through both of the pieces. 
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TRIFLES FOR A FAIR, 

Embossed and other fancy strips come in very 
nicely for photo frames, and are newer than the 
ordinary velvet; while larger bands stretched 
over looking-glasses, have quite an artistic air 
about them, and, moreover, the advantage of 
concealing shabby frames. Still another good 
use for these antiquitated remnants is the lining 
of what-nots, sideboard and mantel shelves, now 
so fashionable for displaying old china. 

A few trifes must be prepared for gentlemen, 
and one of the most-uncommon is a Case for 
razor paper, made from a piece of faille, oatmeal, 
etc., 15 inches long by 6 inches wide. A border 
of vandykes or lace finishes the strip, which 
doubles in two, the crease being marked by a 
runner for the insertion of a cane or whalebone 
that supports the cord and tassels, to be slipped 
over a nail on the wall mear the shaving-glass. 
Initials, or embroidery, enhances the front flap, 
which lifted up from the lower end shows the 
paper, attached by one corner to an inner piece 
of frayed-out linen, merely secured at the centre. 

As a companion to this case, make a hanging 
bag for brushes in similar material, ard bound 
with bright braid. The back, stiffened by card- 
board, will consist of a flat piece, shaped at the 
upper end, and finished bya trefoil and long 
loop of cord, meeting the ornamental monogram. 
On the lower half, two square pieces, with ex- 
panding sides, are stitched to the foundation, and 
form pockets, adorned by Holbem or crewel 
embroidery. 


«<@- 
New note-paper has the writer’s favorite 


flower painted in the left corner of the paper and 
envelope. 
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"t RECIPES FOR THANKSGIVING SUPPER.:: 


OYSTER Soup, 

Ingredients.—Three pints of oysters, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Sweet herbs and pepper, 

Bunch of celery cut small, 

One quart of milk. 
Strain the liquor from the oysters, set it on the 
fire, add herbs, celery, pepper and butter; when it 
boils add the milk, when it boils again take out the 
herbs, which should be tied together, and put in the 
oysters; cut in squares several slices of toasted 
bread, put them in, and send the soup to the table 
immediately. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS, 
Ingredients,—Oysters, 

Butter, 

Cracker crumbs, 

Pepper and mace. 
Butter your baking dish well, sprinkle the bottom 
thick with the crumbs, drain the oysters from the 
liquor, and with a fork one at a time put a layer of 
oysters on the crumbs, then a little pepper, mace 
and bits of butter, and a little of the liquor, which 
should be strained; continue this till the dish is full, 
covering the top with the crumbs and bits of butter. 
A dish holding a quart of oysters needs one hour 
to bake. 


CHICKEN SALAD. 

(Mayonaise Dressing,) 
Ingredients.—Two large chickens, 

One ounce of sweet-oil, 

Two ounces of vinegar, 

Pepper, 

Salt, 

One head of lettuce, 

Three eggs, 

Half lemon. 
Roast the chickens, When cold, cut off all the 
meat and mince it very fine upon a chopping-board, 
removing all skin and sinews. When very fine, put 
it into a wooden bowl, Beat the raw yolks of eggs 
till very thick and smooth, and putin a bowl. Add 
the oil, stirring in very gradually ; then the vinegar, 
pepper, and salt; squeeze in the juice of half a 
lemon, stirring all the time (a wooden spoon should 
be used). When the sauce is smooth and thick, set 
it on the ice. Chop one head of lettuce very fine, 
or, if preferred, one head of celery, and add to the 
meat, stirring all well together, Pile in a pyramid 
upon a deep dish, and pour over the sauce one hour 
before serving. Garnish the dish with slices of hard- 
boiled egg, and a few crisp leaves of lettuce or 
celery. 

STUFFING FOR POULTRY. 

/ugredients—Crumbs of stale bread, 

Butter, 

Sage, pepper, and salt, 

One egg, 

Milk, . 
Moisten the crumbs with the milk; soften the 
butter and braid in; beat the egg, and add it with 
pepper, salt and a little sage, or sweet-marjoram. 
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SANDWICHES, 
lngredients.—Bread, 
Cold meat. 

Sandwiches may be made of any cold meat, fowl, 
ham, or cold boiled eggs, but the beauty of the dish 
depends upon the care in preparation. The bread 
should be light but very firm, and cut in the thinnest 
slices possible. If buttered, it should be with a very 
thin coat of butter, and the edges of the slices should 
be pressed evenly together. The meat should be 
cut very thin, then cut in small squares, and never 
served in large slices, however thin. Cold ham, 
tongue, and corned beef, are delicious grated on a 
bread-grater, for sandwiches. Every slice should be 
carefully seasoned. Anchovies, fowl, game, pre- 
serves of all kinds, fruits, all make good sandwiches, 
and a carefully-dressed salad of lettuce, cut very 
fine, and spread on buttered bread, is a very pleasant 
variety. No supper-table is complete without dishes 
of sandwiches, and generally two or three kinds are 
prepared, 


BAKED LOBSTER, 
Ingredients.—Lobster meat, 
Butter or sweet-oil, 
Cayenne pepper, 
Three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
cracker, 
Three eggs. 
Cut the lobster meat fine ; mix it with the cracker ; 
boil the eggs hard ; when cool, braid the yolks and 
melted butter or oil to a paste, add a little salt and 
Cayenne pepper and a spoonful of vinegar; mix 
these well together, and place in the lobster shell; 
sprinkle the top with cracker crumbs and bits of 
butter; bake twenty minutes or till brown. 


ROAST TURKEY AND CHICKENS, 


Let the fowls be picked clean, washed and wiped 
dry inside and out; fill the crop and the body with 
stuffing ; sew it up; roast them before a moderate 
fire ; baste them often with nice butter, and dredge 
on flour, so as to form a frothy appearance, and not 
look shiny; serve with cranberry sauce. 


FRIED OYSTERS. 

Ingredients.—Oysters, 

Bread Crumbs, 

Egg, 

Lard, 

Butter, 
Very large salt oysters should always be selected for 
frying. They must be thoroughly drained on a 
wire sieve, and then dried between the folds ofa 
towel. Dry the bread in the oven, and roll it to fine 
crumb upon a pie-board. Beat-the eggs till smooth 
and light. Dip the oysters, one by one, first in the 
beaten egg, then inthe crumbs. Sprinkle a little salt 
and pepper on each one, or the crumbs can be 
seasoned. Have butter and lard, half of each, 
boiling in a frying-pan. Fry the oysters a delicate 
! brown, turning when half done. 
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BROILED OYSTERS, 

Jtgredients.—Oysters, 

Crumbs, 

Eggs, 

Butter, 

Lard. 
Prepare the oysters as for frying; lay between the 
bars of an oyster broiler, and broil to a delicate 
brown, Serve with slices of lemon on the dish, 


BAKED TONGUE. 

Ingredients.—Beef tongue, 

Saltpetre, 

Brown sugar, 

Pepper, cloves, and mace, 

Butter. 
Put your tongue ina deep dish; season with the 
spices (powdered), salt and a little saltpetre and 
sugar ; let this stand two weeks, then take out of the 
pickle ; put the tongue in a pan, lay some bits of 
butter on it, cover with a brown crust, and bake 
slowly till so tender a straw will go into it. To be 
eaten cold; will keep a week. 


SQUASH PIE. 

Ingredients. —Hubbardstown squash, 

Two quarts of milk, 

Eight eggs, 

Sugar and salt, 

Cinnamon, 
Boil the squash tender, strain it and add the milk ; 
should the squash be very large it will require more 
milk; add eggs beaten, a little salt, sugar and spice 
to taste. Bake in a deep plate, with bottom crust 
only. Very fine pounded cracker can be used in 
place of so many eggs; can omit two or three if ne- 
cessary. 


MINCE PIE. 


Ingredients.—Fresh lean beef, 

Apples, 

Beef suet, 

Raisins, currants and citron, 

Spices, 

Cider and molasses. 
Boil the beef tender, chop fine when cold ; pare, 
core and chop three times as much apple as meat, 
add two pounds of suet chopped fine, add fruit 
stoned and chopped, currants washed and dried, 
spices, one pint of cider, and a little molasses; mix 
this all together, and if too dry add cider. Bake in 
rich crust, and put bits of butter before putting on 
the top crust. 


ROCHESTER JELLY CAKE. 

ingredients.—Two cups of sugar, 

Three eggs, 

Two thirds of a cup of butter, 

One cup of sweet milk, 

Three cups of flour, 

Teaspoonful of cream-tartar, 

Half spoonful of soda. 
Bake half this mixture in two oblong or square pans. 
To the other half add one teaspoonful molasses, a 
large cup of stoned and chopped raisins, quarter 
pound of citron sliced fine, teaspoonful cinnamon, 
half one of cloves and allspice, a little nutmeg, one 
spoonful of flour. Bake as above, put the sheets 
together while warm, with jelly between. Cut in 
thin slices for the table. 





ORANGE CUSTARDS, 
Jngredients.—Ten large oranges, 
One cup of sugar, 
Yolks of twelve eggs, 
One pint of cream, 


-Squeeze the juice from the oranges; sweeten with 


the sugar, and put it on the fire; stir constantly till 
hot; skim it carefully and set it to cool. When 
nearly cold, add the yolks of eggs, well beaten, then 
the cream; put all over a slow fire, and cook till it 
thickens, then pour into cups. Beat the whites of 
eggs with a teacup of powdered sugar to a stiff 
froth, and put on the top of each custard. 


APPLE FLOAT. 

Ingredients,—One quart of dried sour apples, 

Sugar, 

Lemon juice and peel, 

Whites of eight eggs, 

Cream. 
Stew the apples till very tender, sweeten to taste, add 
the juice and grated peel of a large fresh lemon, 
spread this on a flat dish and mash thoroughly with 
a silver or wooden fork; while cooling beat the 
whites of eggs to a stiff dry froth, and mix with the 
fruit. Serve cold, with rich cream and delicate cake 
or light biscuits. 

CALVEs' Foot JELLY. 
Ingredients.—Four calves’ feet, 

Two pounds of loaf Sugar, 

Six lemons, 

One dozen of oranges. 
Split the feet, crush the bones, and put into a stew 
pan; fi!l with cold water, and boil very slowly, re- 
moving the scum as it rises. Boil four hours, then 
strain, and set aside to cool. When cold, remove 
all grease from the top, and break the jelly into a 
clean stew pan. Whip the whites of the eggs and 
add, with the shells, to the jelly stock ; stir till all 
boils. Add the sugar, juice of lemons and oranges, 
and skin of six oranges. When at boiling point 
again, set off the fire, cover, and keep hot, but not 
boiling, half an hour. Strain into moulds, through 
a jelly bag. The moulds should be wet with iced 
water before putting in the melted jelly. When 
cold, turn out on dishes, for the table. 

CHESTNUT CREAM, 

Ingredients —One quart of large chestnuts, 

One pint of rich cream, 

Four ounces of butter, 

Six ounces powdered sugar, 

One-half vanilla bean, 

Sait, 

Eight eggs. 
Boil the chestnuts till soft, peel them, removing the 
brown inside skin. Rub them through a sieve, 
and stir in the cream, butter, sugar, vanilla 
(pounded fine), and very little salt. When well 
mixed put in a stew pan. Stand the stew pan in 
another pan of cold water, and stand over the fire. 
Stir occasionally till the water boils, then stir con- 
stantly till you have a thick, smooth cream. Take 
off the fire, add the yolks of the eggs, beaten till 
smooth; when well mixed add whites of egg beaten 
light. Whisk ail together and pour into a mould. 
Replace in the pan of water, and simmer for two 
hours. When perfectly cold, turn from mouid, and 
serve with cream and sugar. 
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HeME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


RUSTIC FRAME PUZZLE, 


+ 


The frame is constructed of four words, each of 
which contains eight letters. Each corner made by 
the intersection of the word is formed of the letter 
A. The word expresses : 

1. A famous summer resort in Italy. 

2. Odorous, 

3. One who demands a right. 

4 A well-known plant. 


LADDER PUZZLE, 


' &£ & & 
+ + 
- &- + & 
+ + 
- + 
+ * 
- - & 
+ os 
- FF ££ 
+ + 
-: + & 
+ + 


The uprights of the ladder read downwards will 
reveal a famous festival and its chosen ornament. 
The upper or sixth round is the name of a town in 
Siberia. The fifth is a term in music. The fourth 
isa sign of affection. The third isan animal. The 
second means to turn. The first or lowest round 
is a name for the back of the neck. 


RIDDLE. 


I'm used both on the land and sea, 
And every place where man can be. 





I often cause alarm and dread, 

And yet am wholesome as daily bread. 
Y ss > ° A 

Upon the mountain's rugged peak, | 

The traveler oft for me doth seek; 

Oft-times, too, on arid plain 

To crave my help he is full fain, 

In city gay, and forest green 

I'm very often to be seea, 

My power is great, you must confess, 

When you the trouble take to guess. 


| the head and behold a drinking cup. 


CHARADE, 
No. 1. 

My first may be called the support of the soldier; 
my second is the support of the aged ; while my 
second supports my first, and my whole supports 
the glory of our country. 


No. 2. 
A man who is by rum accurst, 
Doth very oft become my first. 


My second leads the useful band 
That ministers to learning’s hand, 


Light from my third is ever thrown 
When night assumes her regal throne. 


My fourth will ride you on a rail 
Faster than a ship can sail. 


My whole is found in a torrid clime 
An island that completes the rhyme. 


AN ABSTRACTION. 


I am a word composed of five letters. 

Abstract my 1 and 3 and I cover the head. 

Abstract my 2, 4 and 5 and I am a pronoun. 

Abstract my 1, 4and 5 and I am another pro- 
noun. 

Abstract my 1 and 2 and I am what al! animals 
do. 

Abstract my 3 and I am an interrogative. 

Abstract my 1 and 2 and transpose, and I am a 
useful plant. 

My whole is also a plant much used for food. 


A LITERAL RECIPE, 


Take a certain vowel and a certain consonant, 
which together express no meaning, and place 
before them in succession other consonants, so as 
to form a series of words of three letters each, 
These words when discovered will be found to ex- 
press : 

1. To plunge. 

. A coin formerly used in the United States 

. A part of the human frame. 

. Another part of the human frame. 

. To tear apart. 

To pinch. 

. The seed of fruit, 

. To drink moderately. 

. Brings you to a point which ends the guessing. 


A TRANSFORMATION. 

Behold a creature with a very big head. Change 
Give it 
another head and it represents something to eat. 
With another head it will become a lamentation, 
With its head again changed it wraps the head ofa 
man of peace ; but put another head upon this and 
it may finally begin a fight. 


© ONANDW p 


CONUNDRUM. 
Into what three acts did the crusty old bachelor 
divide the drama of woman's life ? 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OCTOBER NO. 
> 
Answer to Latin Cross Puzzle, 
EAGLE 


v I 

o k 

K 1 
EVADE ELUDE 
- L N 
A s 
T U 
ee te EXUDE 

x x 

e T 

E E 

c M 

T P 

o o 

R RK 

A I 

T z 

ELOPE 


Auswer to Star Puzzle. 
t. Bent. 
2. Cent. 
3. Dent. 
4. Fent-ress. 
5. Gent. 
6. Hent. 
7. Kent. 
8. Lent. 
Charades. 
No. 1. Sweet-heart. 
No. 2. Friend-ship. 


No. 3. Solomon. 
No. 4. Hammock 


Enigmas. 
No. 1. 

Ptarmigan, man, ram, rat, gnat. 
No. 2. 


A key. 


A Tale of Many Cities. 


Supply the blanks with the names of Florence, 
Marseilles, Boston, Orleans, Bologna, Chicago, 
Trenton, Strasburg, Sheffield, Dresden, Adelaide, 
Lyons, Genoa, Honiton, Canton, Hamburg, Leg- 
horn, Constance, Brussels, Cambray, Nankin, Cork, 
Paris, Mantua, Berlin, Bristol, Florence, Berne, 
Rome, Havre, Rouen, Brest, Leyden, Windsor, 
Madras, Ems, Cologne, Bangor. 


Transposition, 
Bark, 


Park, Mark, 





GAMES. 


COMICAL COMMERCE, OR THE ALPHA- 
BETICAL VOYAGERS. 


In this game, alt the players are seated in a circle 
and the leader is provided with a handkerchief, bail, 
bag, or some other light object which can be easily 
tossed from hand to hand. 

The leader begins by saying: “I am a trader, 
and I sent out my ship—it came back laden with 
A.” He then hastily throws the handkerchief tc 
another player, who must instantly catch it while 
pronouncing some such word as apes, apples, al- 
monds, etc. A forfeit is exacted when the word is 
not supplied with great promptitude. The player 
thus chosen repeats the same formula, selecting any 
letter that presents itself to his mind, and skill is ex- 
hibited by distracting the attention of his compan- 
ions from his intended aim, or by selecting a per- 
son who is unprepared to answer to the demand. 

The game can be much diversified by additions, 
thus : 

“I sent my ship from Alexandria to Antioch 
laden with Apricots; it returned with a cargo of 
Adzes ; the captain was named Allen, the mate Al- 
fred, and the chambermaid Ann.” Any modifica- 
tion prompted by the ingenuity of the players will 
add to the amusement, if not made too complicated, 
and the game furnishes an excellent exercise in 
word-play for the family circle, as old and young 
can join in it with equal zeal. 


JACKSTRAWS. 


Among the quiet social entertainments that serve 
to shorten the long winter evenings, this old-fash- 
ioned game has been long popular in England un- 
der the title of Spillekins. As a toy to be purchased 
in the shops, Jackstraws are usvallya number of 
slender pieces of bone or ivory about four inches 
in length, and carved into various shapes; some 
pieces being cut into swords, hammers, ladders, 
rakes, etc., while others are carved with grotesque 
heads, Jackstraws are often cut in light wood, and 
the manufacture makes a pleasant employment for 
those dexterous with a penknife. The toy is always 
accompanied by a small hook. The play consists 
in gathering the pieces into a little bundle in the 
hand, which is then poised steadily about three 
inches above a table, upon which the straws are 
suddenly let drop in a confused heap. To extricate 
the several pieces from this pile with the hook or 
fingers, without disturbing any of the others, now 
becomes the object of the game, At the first 
“shake” the next player takes his turn, gathering 
the straws as before. The pieces are usually marked 
with numbers according to the supposed difficulty 
in extricating them, and hold that value in counting 
the game ; thus a ladder is usually estimated at one 
hundred, while a few straight pieces are counted as 
one each, 

Home-made Jackstraws can’ be cut from a corn 
broom, a few pieces either crooked or cleft being 
chosen to add to the difficulty of the game. Any 
small hook serves to draw them out, and excellent 
play can be made by tying a crooked pin upon a 
little stick. 
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[:ITERARY NOFICES, 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
MADELON LEMOINE; a novel, by Mrs. Leith 
Adams, author of “‘ Winstowe,"” “My Land of 

Beulah,” etc. 

Mrs Leith Adams won for herself an enviable 
reputation in her charming novel of “ Winstowe,” 
the most powerful temperance lecture ever hidden 
in the guise of a love story. The new book now 
given to the public is equal in interest, and full of 
beautiful descriptions and life-like characters. The 
village of Bassendale becomes like a well-known 
residence to the reader, and the noble rector, his 
winsome daughter, the self-sacrificing heroine, and 
the great people of Farley Towers, seem like per- 
sonal friends. The author’s pen can paint humor 
and pathos, stirring incident, and quiet home-life, 
with equal interest to her reader, and her book is 
full of noble examples of manly worth and sweet 
womanly virtue. 





From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.:— 

UNCLE CESAR. By Madame Charles Reybaud. 

A lively French novel, published in the New 
Handy Volume Series. The plot is interesting and 
the characters well drawn. Uncle César is an 
original, whose eccentricities are full of entertain- 
mento the reader. 

YOUNG MAUGARS. By André Henriet. 

A novel of French life, in which the hero tries to 
live down the bad reputation of a dishonorable old 
scoundrel of a father. The hero's character is 
forcibly drawn, and although the book is open to the 
objection of all French fiction, it is a charming 
picture of peasant life, and a love story of unusual 
interest. a 

From T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia :— 
THE EARL OF MAYFIELD; a novel. 

A story of the late war, which carries the reader 
from scenes in the South to Italy and England, 
where the hero, who is introduced asa soldier in the 
Confederate army, bids the reader-farewell as an 
English nobleman. 


From PHILIP A. KEMPER, Dayton, Ohio:— 
THE WONDERS OF FLORA. The Preservation 

of Flowers in their Natural State and Colors ; also 

containing a treatise on Ornamental Grasses and 

Mosses ; their uses and how to color them, etc. 

By H. Acosta Kresken, practical florist. Illus- 

trated. 

A practical little volume which will be enjoyed by 
all who love flowers. In clear, easily-followed 
directions, it teaches the reader the art of drying 
flowers by sulphur vapor, by sand, by curing witk 
acids; preserving flowers with wax; preserving 
autumn leaves, green leaves, grasses, ferns, etc. ; 
how to make skeleton leaves ; how to color, bronze, 
and crystallize grasses ; how to use and dye mosses, 
and a number of other processes by which the beauty 
of Flora's gems may be preserved after their season 
of bloom and freshness has departed. It will be 
found very useful to those who wish to decorate 
their rooms with flowers, grasses or leaves in 
winter weather, 





MUSIC RECEIVED: 

From Gro. D*NEWHALL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

TWO MCTHER HEART SONGS. (Atevening) 
Sleep, My Little One. (In the morning) Baby’s 
Dimple. 

A MUSICAL SURPRISE. Sketch by Clara E. 
Richey. Music by L. Fairfield. 

I'M COMING, MY DARLING, TO THEE. 
Song and Chorus. Words by Frank B. Brack- 
ing. Music by R. Vertner Saxton. 

SEA-SHORE COTTAGE WALTZES. By Paola 
La Villa. 
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NOVEMBER, 1879. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give mame and address, and have a retum 
stamp. enclosed. 








Caution.—We have so repeated!y cautioned the 
public that we employ no agents, and that we are in 
no sense responsible for statements or promises not 
made by us, that we had supposed it impossible for 
any one to deceive the public by claiming to act 
for us in such capacity. A recent letter from New 
Providence, New Jersey, apprises us that such an 
attempt was successful there, by whichascamp, who 
gave the name of S. I. Landis, swindled a number 
of ladies out of the money for subscription to the 
LADY'S BOOK. The plain rule, in all such cases, is 
to have nothing to do with strangers. There are 
thousands of upright men and women throughout 
the country who canvass every year for clubs, 
who are so well known in their communities that no 
one runs any risk in dealing with them; and when 
they go into territory where they are personally un- 
known, they always carry with them credentials 
from first-class citizens as guarantees of their integ- 
rity. We repeat, our responsibility begins when the 
money is in our hands; and until that is received, 
the subscriber has.no claim of any sort upon us. 


Mr.DARLEYgives to our readers this month a 
spirited country scene, ‘‘ Shooting for the Turkey” 
at “‘ Thanksgiving.’’ The excited group in the fore- 
ground is ably drawn, the poor turkey being the 
most placid party interested. In the background is 
the country inn, the landlord on the porch, watch- 
ing to see who will be the lucky winner of the 
yearly prize. Good appetite to all who eat Thanks- 
giving turkeys, and may our friends assemble before 
well-filled tables, with families unbroken, and grate- 
ful, happy hearts. 

The latest caprices of fashion will be found in 
our mammoth colored steel plate, where the autumn 
garments represented are in the most stylish and 
novel forms and colors. 

The novelty this month is a photograph frame in 
new shape and coloring. The material is inexpen- 
sive, the work very simple, but the effect is good, 
and will add to the number of attractions for the 
holiday season. Photographs given to friends will 
have an added value in a frame that is the work of 
the giver, 
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The song “I love my love” is a charming little 
melody, and well worth the price of the whole 
number. 

In the fashion pages will be found patterns of 
tasteful and becoming fall bonnets and hats, infants’ 
caps, new styles of coiffure, children’s costumes, 
gloves, hosiery, walking dresses, evening wraps, 
aprons, infants’ robes, cloaks, sacques, and other 
articles of dress. 

The literary department is unusually excellent, 
with such contributors as, Augusta De Bubna, Car- 
oline A. Merighi, Emily Reed, Marion C, L. 
Reeves, Kate Crosby, Ella Rodman Church, Belle 
Beauchamp and others. “ The Rosebud Garden 
of Girls” increases in interest in every chapter. 





A NEW beautifier is now presented in mask form, 
and comes highly recommended by eminent physi- 
cians and chemists. It bleaches and purifes the 
skin, and secures to the wearer a blooming and 
faultless complexion. Address for particulars The 
Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 

THE “ PREMIUM " FARCE.—The American peo- 
ple are not slow to understand that they must pay 
for what they get. No matter how a promise to 
“ give’ anything without return is disguised, they 
at once inquire into the why and the how. And 
this sensible and manly spirit has almost driven the 
“Premium” farce out of existence. Whether 
paper or magazine, all that is given in premiums is 
just so much deducted from the intrinsic value of 
the goods bought. GODEY’s LADY’s BOOK avoids 
this farce, and pays cash commissions to those who 
raise clubs as a return for their labor, just as every 
well-regulated business house does with the cus- 
tomer who buys in quantity. And no better ladies’ 
magazine was ever published in this country at so 
low a price, It challenges comparison. 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT, 
NUMBER TWENTY-THREE, 


In this article the directions given are for amedize- 
val chair, suitable for a reception room or parlor. 
The frame should be of ebonized wood. In No. to 
of this series (GoDEY for October, '78) directions 
for staining wood in imitation of ebony are given. 
Fig. 1 represents the frame of the chair. The seat 
is hollowed a little, so when the cushion is placed 
on it, it makes a comfortable, restful piece of furni- 

Fig. 1. 


niture; and though unique im style, it will took 
well with any form of decoration in the room in 
which it is placed. The finishing or upholstering 
consists mainly of a long strip of material, with 





fringed ends, which is laid over the seat and hangs 
from the arms a shown in Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2. The cushion, 16x20 inches, is filled 
with hair, and covered with burlap. 
Silk plush is the handsomest material 
for the upholstering, and, as this is 
expensive, the cushion is not covered 
with it, but has a 6-inch strip sewed 
around the edge, where it would show beyond the 
long strip which is laid across the chair. The plush is 
24 inches wide, and costs from $4 to $4.50 per yard. 
The strip which makes the finish for seat and arms 
should measure 2 yards and 4 inches, but, as this 
need not be more than 16 inches wide, to save ex- 
pense it will answer to purchase 1 yard 2 inches of 
the plush, and that (being 24 inches wide) may be 
cut lengthwise and joined, so that the seam will 
come across the seat of the chair. On each side, 
but not across the ends of this strip, sew a 2 inch 
border of some contrasting shade of plush or black 
velvet, and line the whole with unbleached firm 
sheeting over buckram, which gives the required 
stiffness and prevents the material from wrinkling 
and becoming worn in creases. The ends which 
hang over the arms will show part of the under 
side, therefore these should be faced with silk to 
match the plush in color. It will not be necessary 
to carry this lining or facing silk across the part 
which lies over the cushion, as this part of the strip 
must be sewed along the edges of the cushion by 
close and careful “ blind stitches,’ which will not 
show on the outside, and will keep the cushion and 
arm-covering in place. The parts which fall over 
the chair-arms must also be sewed across under- 
neath, making strong stitches with black saddler’s 
silk, under the bar—which makes the arm rest—to 





Fig. 3. 





prevent this portion from slipping off or creasing. 
This bar may be slightly padded if you prefer, but 
if this is done the little cushion which makes the 
arm padding must be covered with the lining silk, 
in case—in moving or brushing against the chair— 
the plush which falls over the arm should be turned 
back and disclose this part. The fringed ends which 
hang from the arms have three “ fleurs-de-lis” (See 
Fig. 3.) embroidered on them in gold thread or 
gold-colored floss; and on the ends, ball, tassel or 
variegated silk fringe, makes an elegant finish. For 
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the long plush strip, blue with a border of old gold 
color is elegant, or cardinal with dark bronze green 
edge harmonizes well with the black frame of the 
chair, or apple green with black velvet finish. If 
you desire less expensive (but durable) material for 
the uphoistering, the goat's hair plush—or furniture 
velvet, as it is also called—will be excellent; and if 
any of the combinations of color suggested above 
are used, will make a very handsome piece of furni- 
ture. E. B. C. 





OuR old friend, Col. John W. Forney, takes a 
new departure in his great weekly paper, Progress, 
of September 13th. After having acquired fame as 
Editor, Politician, Statesman and Diplomat, he 
turns Novelist—and in this new field his readers 
will glean his wide-reaching knowledge of humanity, 
as it shall be developed in his new story of “ Amer- 
ican Money and Foreign Titles.” Mr. Forney has 
lent grace and dignity to every profession he has 
filled in his varied life, and we are sure he will earn 
fresh fame in his latest venture. We wish abun- 
dant success to Progress, and many happy years to 
Col, Forney. 


THE novel means adopted by the Saturday 
Evening Post, of Philadelphia, to increase their sub- 
scription list, must make their journal very popular. 
Read their advertisement in another column, 





CASTORIA is pleasant to take, contains nothing 
narcotic, and always regulates the stomach and 
bowels. No sour-curd or wind-colic; no feverish- 
ness or diarrhcea; no congestion or worms, and no 
cross children or worn-out mothers where Castoria 
is used. 

ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS.—Give your apart- 
ments expression—character. Rooms which mean 
nothing are cheerless indeed. Study light and 
shade, the combination and arrangement of dra- 
pery, furniture, and pictures. Allow nothing to 
look isolated, but let everything present have an air 
of sociability. Observe a room immediately after a 
number of persons have left it, and then, as you 
arrange the furniture, disturb as littleas possible the 
relative positions of chairs, ottomans, and sofas. 
Place two or three chairs in a conversational attitude 
in some cheery corner, an ottoman within easy 
distance of a sofa, a chair near your stand of 
stereoscopic views or engravings, and one where a 
good light will fall on the book you may reach from 
the table. Make little studies of effect which shall 
repay the more than usual observer, and do not 
leave it possible for one to make the criticism which 
applies to so many homes, even of wei th and ele- 
gance—" fine carpets, handsome furniture, a few 
pictures, and elegant nothings; but how dreary." 
The chilling atmosphere is felt at once, and we can- 
not divest ourselves of the idea that we must main- 
tain a stiff and severe demeanor to accord with the 
spirit of the place. Make your homes, then, so cosy 
and cheerful that, if we visit you, we may be joyous 
and unrestrained, and not feel ourselves out of 
harmony with our surroundings, 





A Chat About 1880. 

Three neighbors, by clubbing together, can get 
GoDEY's LADY’'s BOOK for 1880 for the small sum 
of one dollar and seventy-eight and a third cents each. 
Thus: 

Club of three names $5.25 
Cost of money order or registered letter 10 
—— $5.35 

Each book will be sent to a different address when 
desired. Thus, a family can make a handsome 
Christmas present to its different members, no matter 
how far they are scattered either in the United 
States or Canadas ; or if a check or a draft on any of 
the principal cities is sent, the cost would be only one 
dollar and seventy-five cents each. 

Four neighbors or friends can club together and 
get the LADY’s BOOK one year for $1.67% each. 

Six neighbors or friends can club together and get 
the LaDy's BOOK one year for $1.60 each. 

Nine neighbors or friends can club together and 
get the LADY's BOOK one year for $1.56% each, 

Twenty or more can club together and get it at 
the very low rate of $1.50 per year each, 





AN EXQUISITE FLOWER.—Both in shape and 
hue, the rose of Sharon is an exquisite flower. Its 
blossoms are bell-shaped, and of many mingled 
hues and dyes. But its history is legendary and ro- 
mantic in the highest degree. In the East, through- 
out Syria, Judea and Arabia, it is regarded with the 
profoundest reverence. The leaves that encircle 
the round blossoms dry and close together when the 
season of blossoms is over, and the stalk, withering 
completely away at last from the bush on which it 
grew, having dried in the shape of a ball, which is 
carried by the breeze to great distances. In this 
way it is borne over the wastes and sandy deserts, 
until at last, touching some moist place, it clings te 
the soil, where it immediately takes fresh root and 
springs to life and beauty again. For this reason, 
the Orientals have adopted it as the emblem of res- 
urrection, 

GERMAN STREET SCENES,—Travelers find the 
street scenes in German towns peculiar and notice- 
able. Single cows and oxen are harnessed and 
worked like horses. One is surprised at the large 
size and physical strength of the women, who seem 
to perform the principal portion of the physical 
labor; while those of their husbands not perma- 
nently engaged in smoking and beer-drinking, are 
either soldiers or policemen, Girls and dogs are 
harnessed together in milk carts, and horses are 
harnessed to a single pole, in place of being be- 
tween two shafts. The women, as a rule, are not 
beautiful, not even comely. Undoubtedly there are 
pretty Marguerites, hidden away somewhere, with 
their long braids of blonde hair, but they certainly 
do not much abound. On the other hand, there 
are to be found very few beggars or drunken people. 
An air of thrift surrounds one on all sides. 

THE sweetest and most satisfactory connect‘ons 
in life are those formed between persons of conge- 
nial minds equally, linked together by the con- 
formity of their virtues and by the ties of esteem. 
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FIFTY YEARS.—In January next, 1880, we enter 
upon the last volume necessary to complete the fif- 
tieth year of the uninterrupted publication of 
GopeEy's LaDy’s BooK—the pioneer of magazine 
literature in this country. It is a record of which 
its publishers may well be proud, that it has never 
missed one number in this long period of time, but 
punctually as the months rolled by, appeared before 
its subscribers. Ever improving, ever keeping up to 
the times, its value can never be estimated, coming 
to the public as the first book of miscellaneous mat- 
ter especially adapted tc the wants of the house- 
hold, the home life of its readers. To the perplexed 
seamstress, far away from city emporiums, it gave 
clear, practical directions for making every article 
needed in the warbrobe. To the weary house- 
keeper it offered labor-saving hints, useful recipes, 
encouragement and aid in every department. The 
most prominent literary talent of the country con- 
tributed to its pages, and in the far-away homes 
where other books were luxuries unattainable, there 
came every month the treasures of thought that filled 
the pages of GoDEY's LADy’s Book. Year after 
year, as the taste of the subscribers was developed 
and improved, their love of reading cultivated, the 
LADY’'s BOOK kept pace with every new develop- 
ment of the day, and from a small volume that to- 
day would waken a smile, kept growing and 
improving to its present unexcelled beauty and 
value. No mere trashy periodical, appealing only 
to the eye, could have kept its hold upon public 
favor as GODEY’s LADY's BOOK has done for fifty 
years, by its merit and practical value. 

From all parts of the country we have letters 
telling us of mothers and grandmothers of present 
subscribers who have bound volumes of every num- 
ber published. Such a library is invaluable in a 
family, containing information upon every subject 
that can interest, instruct, and amuse every member 
of the household. 

Our subscribers may rest assured that the fiftieth 
year, our semi-centennial, will find the magazine 
constantly improving in every department, and that 
we shall leave no avenue unexplored to find the best 
contributions to place upon every page. GODEY'S 
LADY's BOoK has been the leader in périodical 
literature for fifty years, and we are determined to 
keep it still at the head. 


THE PRUDENT HOUSE-HUNTER.—Before you 
enter a house that you have some thoughts of 
taking, take a look, not only at the exterior thereof, 
but at the neighborhood around it. A showy ex- 
terior is not a// that is wanted. The house, too, 
may be in itself, both outside and in, everything 
which heart can desire, but it may be situated in the 
vicinity of other houses the conduct of the inmates 
of which may render your life wretched. Your 
rooms may be furnished with taste and comfort, but 
if you are awakened every other night by the sounds 
of drunken revelry, or mayhap fighting and squab- 
bling, your life will not be a very romantic one, to 
say the least. Having satisfied yourself regarding 
externals, it will be time now to have a look inside, 
and the very first thing it is your duty to find out is 
whether or not the house be damp. Nothing can 





be more fatal to the health than residence in a house 
which is damp; coughs and colds, aches and pains, 
must be your portion if you are foolish enough to 
live in a damp house; and even if you have the 
strongest of constitutions, dampness will sap it, your 
nerves will be weakened, you shall find yourself ill 
and fretful without knowing why. Shun a damp 
house ; you can hardly fail to know if it és damp. 
Suspicious spots of mildew about the paper, beading 
on unpapered walls, and a generally moist smell, 
must guide you in your diagnosis. More deadly 
even than damp are the emanations from drains and 
cesspools, and noxious gases, such as sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid. 





How TO CHOOSE SILKS.—There are two ways 
to judge silks. Note the closeness and evenness of 
the ribs, and hold it to the light to judge the better 
of this. That shows the texture. Then crush the 
material in the hand and release it suddenly. Note 
if it springs out quickly; that is the verve, and 
should leave no crease behind, The quality of the 
silk is denoted by the verve. The Italian silk is the 
softest in the world, and often wanting in stiffness 
of appearance, The Chinese silk is the poorest, 
and deficient in verve. And, again, there is a great 
deal of silk manufactured which is adulterated with 
a material called jute, which is interwoven with the 
fibre of the silk. This manufacture will be found 
very deficient in verve. It is a silk which, if wetted, 
stiffens almost like paper. 


A FANCIFUL DELUSION.—They have a curious 
custom in Cabul in selling a horse. A man wanting 
to dispose of one is desirous that the horse should 
not be aware of his wish to part with him, the fear 
being that if the beast knew his master wished to 
get rid of him, he would take it to heart and lose 
flesh, and consequently, decrease in value. From 
this strange idea the sale of the horse is carried on 
in silence, so that the animal may not hear. The 
two men put their hands under their kummerbands, 
and the price in rupees is indicated by repeated 
pressure of the fingers, but not a word is uttered 
during the bargain. This fanciful delusion seems 
to ascribe considerable sagacity to the horse. 


THE man who lives right, and is right, has more 
power by his silence than another has by his words. 
Character is like bells which ring out sweet music, 
and which when touched, accidentally even, resound 
with sweet music. 


TRUTH is always consistent with itself, and needs 
nothing to help it out. It is always near at hand, 
and is upon our lips and ready to drop out before 
we are aware; but falsehood is troublesome, and 
sets a man’s invention upon the rack, and one un- 
truth needs a great many more to make it good. 

ADVERSITY exasperates fools, dejects cowards, 
draws out the faculties of the wise and ingenious, 
puts the modest to the necessity of trying their skill, 
awes the opulent, and makes the idle industrious, 

A BOTTLE of cement, a bucket of paint, with a 
hammer and nails, will save to any household ten 
times their cost every year. 
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The above illustration is a. design for semi-detached houses: now being built in West Philadelphia, 
Each house will cost with plain finish $6,000, ALBERT W, DILKs, Architect, 
1oo1 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TG LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 

ditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or pac for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
a 9g the purchase; refore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the traasaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
a to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Cae Limited). 

No order will be atte to uniess the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. t.—Walking-dress of two shades of blue silk 
and cashmere. The underskirt is kilted ; the over- 
dress is cut square in the front, looped up and 
turned back at the side, faced with blue silk. Jacket 
waist, with vest of plain silk; revers, cuffs, and 
pockets are made of damask. Blue velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with pale blue satin and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of plain pink silk and 
white satin, brocaded with embroidered bouquets of 
pink. The front part of skirt is made of the pink, 
the bodice and back of dress of the satin, the edge 
of the skirt in back being trimmed with band and 
pleating of pink ; it is also looped with bows of pink 
ribbon. The corsage is cut square, trimmed with 
quilled Breton lace ; the same extends ail down the 
skirt of dress, increasing in width across asit extends 
downwards. Elbow-sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of striped pékin in two 
shades of steel-color, and plain satin ; the underskirt 
is of plain satin, trimmed with bias bands of the 
pékin ; the overdress trimmed with the same. Dol- 
man of camel's hair of a darker shade, lined with 
satin, and trimmed with satin, passementerie, and 
fringe. Felt hat trimmed with long ostrich feather, 
and satin. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of green silk and plaid 
Chevoit of écru, with threads of gay colors in it. 
The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with one box 
pleated ruffle, The polonaise has a short panier, 
and scarf laid in pleats across the front of skirt, 
fastened with a large twisted bow of the material at 
the right side. It is looped up with a large bunch of 
loops, made of ribbon embroidered in colors, and the 
vest is composed of the same ribbon and green silk. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress, made of purple velvet; 
the underskirt is trimmed with two pleated ruffles in 
front, the back with one. The overskirt is very 
slightly draped, and is trimmed with satin of a 

ighter shade. Deep jacket lined with satin, and 
cuffs of the same. Muff of the same materials as 





dress, edged with silver fox fur. Bonnet of soft 
twilled silk, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of four years, made of pea- 
cock blue velvet; jacket blouse, and pants, inner 
vest of white cloth, collar and cuffs of the same. 
Scotch cap made of the materials cf suit. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

There is a great variety in handkerchiefs this 
season, and those used with morning costumes are 
generally trimmed to match them, in either color or 
style. 

Fig. 1 is an example of this mode. It is trimmed 
with a festooned border in colored cambric, to match 
in color the costume worn at the time. 

Fig. 2.—An écru handkerchief with a white 
border, but the corner of the border is cuit out, and 
replaced by a square similar to the centre, and on 
this square the initials of the owner are embroidered 
in Turkey red cotton. 

Fig. 3.—A white handkerchief with a wide hem, 
rendered ornamental by squares separated with pin 
stitching. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume for girl of six years, 
made of prune-color cashmere; it is made in the 
princess form, with deep coat with vest nearly 
reaching the edge of the skirt of dress. It is 
trimmed with binding of silk and rows of stitching. 
Cream-color felt hat trimmed with prune-color 
velvet and satin. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for boy of seven years, made of 
myrtle green cloth, and bound with silk braid; felt 
hat bound with silk braid, and trimmed with a broad 
ribbon and buckle. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of ten years, made of 
Douanier blue camel's hair. The underskirt is 
kilted ; the overdress looped up high upon the sides; 
basque bodice. The tight-fitting sacque is of the 
same material as the dress; it is long, and trimmed 
with Hercules braid and buttons. Felt hat trimmed 
with long feather, satin, and satin ribbon, 

Fig. 7.—Dolman for lady, with wide sleeves, made 
of black corded silk; it is lined throughout with a 
quilted silk lining; it is trimmed with a heavy fringe 
of silk and chenille, headed with a band of ostrich 
feathers, Up the front and around the upper part 
of sleeves is ornamented with a pattern of embroid- 
ery. Black velvet, small, close-fitting bonnet, 
trimmed with black satin ribbon, black ostrich 
feather, and pink.roses. 

Figs. 8 and ro,—Pardessus for middle-aged lady, 
made of black Sicilienne and satin trimmed with 
lace, gimp and ruching. The form is almost close- 
fitting to the figure, and the edge is bordered with 
two rows of rich lace headed with a ruche. On the 
seam that unites the side-piece to the back there 
are gimp leaves. The revers.in the front are satin, 
likewise those on the back, and both are ornamen- 
ted with loops and bows of satin ribbon. The ruche 
around the throat, and the filling to the heart shaped 
opening, are both lace. The trimmings on the 


sleeves match that on the rest of the pardessus. 
Fig. 9.—Ulster for girl of six years, made of either 
plain or plaid cloth; it is trimmed with braid and 
buttons, the hood is ornamented with cord and 
tassels, the edge of it being scalloped, ande lined 
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with silk. This is a very popular style of outdoor 
garment for little girls, and can be made of heavy or 
light cloth; the full-sized diagram pattern of it is 
given on our extra sheet. Hat of shirred silk, 
trimmed with satin, and small feather. 

Fig. 11.—Overdrawers for infant, made of long 
doth and trimmed with a narrow insertion. 

Fig. 12.—Fancy apron to wear while pouring out 
afternoon tea, made of thin white muslin, and 
trimmed with muslin embroidery, The bib is fas- 
tened to the dress, and the apron is tied on with 
ribbon. 

Fig. 13.—Grey cloth pardessus, trimmed with a 
band of fancy material. The back falls in to the 
waist, and the sleeve is a continuation of the back. 
The front is fastened with cord, formed into Gordian 
knots, and passing over olive-shaped gimp buttons. 
A grey copeau fringe edges the sleeves, 

Fig. 14.—Infant's robe, made of fine nainsook 
muslin, and trimmed with tucks and torchon lace, 
en tablier down the front, around the edge of skirt, 
and upon sleeves. 

Fig. 15.—Bonnet of black satin, embroidered in 
jets, and trimmed with colored roses and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 16.—Dinner dress of grey silk, and grey bro- 
cade covered with pink flowers. The grey skirt is 
draped in front and bordered with two flounces 
edged with pink silk; the back is vandyked, and 
edged with pink, the ruche below being coquille. 
The brocade polonaise is open heart shaped, and is 
draped below the waist, where it turns back with 
revers. 

Fig. 17.—-The amazon necktie and pin; it is made 
of white Surah, plaited in very small folds, and 
edged with Breton lace. It is knotted once, so 
that the ends are of uneven length. The pin is a 
gold and black enamel claw, holding a black pearl. 

Fig. 18.—Large fichu of white net embroidered 
with silk, and trimmed with chenille fringe; this is a 
very elegant and distingue covering, and is worn 
over the head when leaving the theatre or concert- 
room. 

Fig. 19.—Mantilla for theatre, made of black 
Spanish blonde, draped on the shoulder with a bou- 
quet of roses and white lilac. Toa brunette this 
style of head-covering is most becoming. 

Fig. 20.—Demi-long costume, with Montpensier 
jacket, made of peacock blue silk, brocade, and 
cashmere. It is made with underskirt, overskirt, 
and jacket. The edge of the skirt is trimmed with 
two silk plaitings, headed with a band of brocade. 


Cashmere overskirt drawn in three places in front, 


the highest finished off with a cluster of flat bows. 
Long jacket, having an added basque, opening 
below the waist with broché revers, fastened back 
with buttons. Beaded straps are placed at each 
side of the buttons. The broché revers at the top 
are trimmed with similar ornaments. Sleeves with 
broché revers. Hat of silk to match dress in color, 
trimmed with long feather and satin. 

Fig. 21.—Lady’s long glove of soft, black kid, em- 
broidered with silver thread in chain stitch and over- 
cast stitch. Round the wrist, a frill of black lace. 

Fig. 22.—Long glove embroidered with gold 
thread in the above stitches, with frill of gold lace 
over pleating of white crépe lisse. ? 





Fig. 23.—Dress for little girl of five years, made 
of two shades of blue-striped serge. The dress is 
made in the princess shape, trimmed with two bias 
bands of the same material. Long, tight-fitting 
jacket, with vest, cuffs, collar, and binding of blue 
silk. Gray felt hat, faced with blue, and trimmed 
with blue and gray. 

Fig. 24.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of 
écru camel's hair; the underskirt is kilted ; the deep 
jacket forms the overdress, and is trimmed with a 
sash of brown velvet, tied in bow in back ; the cuffs 
and collar are also of brown velvet. Ecru felt hat 
trimmed with brown velvet and long écru feather. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for girl of six years, made of seal- 
brown cashmere; the long sacque coat has three 
small capes, and is trimmed around the edge and 
cuffs with sealskin. Brown felt. hat trimmed wiih 
velvet and long ostrich feather. 

Fig. 26.—Oval twisted chignon, with ornamental 
comb, To arrange this, divide the hair lengthwise 
into two parts; then divide and twist each half 
separately ; wind them round each other to form an 
oval plait, and fasten with three gilt-studded combs. 

Fig. 27.—Lady’s stocking of navy blue, embroid- 
ered with cardinal silk. 

Fig. 28.—Oval chignon ; the inside is plain, the 
plait of three going around the outside; a comb of 
tortoise-shell is in the centre. 

Fig. 29.—Infant’s cap, made of puffs of muslin 
dividedwy rows of lace insertion ; border of muslin 
edged with lace. 

Fig. 30.—Fichu to be worn with a square neck 
dress, made of Breton lace and insertion; bouquet 
of flowers on the left side. 

Fig. 31.—Lady's stocking of seal brown embroid- 
ered with écru colored silk. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet made of two shades of brown 
silk, and trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 33.—Black silk and lace bonnet, trimmed 
with flowers and old gold satin ribbon. 

Fig. 34.—Bonnet of myrtle green satin, embroid- 
ered with beads and trimmed with pink roses and 
foliage. 

Our diagram pattern this month is for an ulster 
for girl of six years, illustrated in Fig. 9 of fashions ; 
it consists of half of back, half of front, hood, 
sleeve and pocket. Mothers will find this both a 
useful and stylish out-door wrap for their little ones, 
as it answers for fancy cloth or the ever-useful 
waterproof, and can by an extra lining be used for 
winter wear, 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 

We feel that we cannot find a better subject to 
commence our fashion article this month than don- 
nets, the ever-interesting subject to the female mind. 
Two extremes are represented, as they are both 
large and small; the large bonnets are pokes with 
close sides, and a large brim projecting above the 
forehead. The small bonnets have scarcely any 
brim, and consist of a square crown that takes in 
the back of the head, and covers only about one- 
half of the top. “These bonnets really more closely 
resemble caps than bonnets, as they are without 
face trimmings, plumes or flowers, being simply 
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trimmed with ribbon loops and bows, In hats the 
rolled brim English turban promises to remain in 
favor, and there are pretty round hats with a droop- 
ing square front, while both sides and the back are 
turned up. The regular Scotch cap is shown for 
very young faces, and there are jaunty Derby hats 
precisely like those worn by gentlemen. Very large 
Tyrolean hats are seen, with high pointed crowns, 
but these are the only exceptions: to the rule of 
broad crowns. One fanciful shape, a compromise 
between a bonnet anda round hat, has three curves 
in the brim on the right side, while the left is rolled 
up smoothly; this shape and the very large Gains- 
boroughs are the most picturesque styles exhibited. 

All these shapes are represented in the softest 
silk plush, in fur beavers with pile an inch long, 
and in smooth French felt. Sometimes two fabrics 
enter into one bonnet, as for instance the crown 
will be smooth felt, while the brim is silk plush or 
the rough-faced fur beaver; or else the crown will 
be smooth plush, and the brim of rough plush show- 
ing very deep pile. A novelty this season is feather 
felt. Sometimes the edge of bonnets is: finished 
with a wire covered with satin of the same shade. 
Many of the round hats have their broad rolled 
brims widely bound with silk or satin: of the color 
of the felt, ornamented by several rows of stitching. 

New tints of cloth shades are shown in the bon- 
nets for winter. Rembrandt green is very largely 
represented, and is dark like myrtle green, but with 
more blue init. The new red is amaranth, with 
purple shading that will make it very popular with 
blondes, while for brunettes is vieux rouge, like 
the dull scarlet known as Pompeian red. Japon- 
ais is a new green blue; another artistic blue is 
called Douanier, and all the duck’s-breast shades 
that are both green and blue are again represented. 
Another shade that seems copied from the plumage 
of birds is canogue, a golden brown. Prune and 
brown are shown in great variety, shading toward 
red. Burgoyne isa new shade of beautiful plum 
brown color. In light shades there are many beige 
tints with cream, ivory white, and a great deal of 
old gold in very soft tints. Cie/ blue and rose pink 
are well used in combinations with the new dark 
colors. 

Fancy feathers are going to be very largely used 
for trimming winter bonnets ; these are called fancy 
feathers because of the fanciful shapes, in which 
they are mounted, but the feathers themselves are 
of natural colors, not dyed, and are plucked from 
rare birds ; they combine very rich colors, and are 
mounted in flat pieces that conform to the shape of 
the bonnet. Occasionally the whole bird: is placed 
in a natural poise on'the front or side of the hat. 
Sometimes an ornament consists of five or six. Bra- 
zilian humming-birds, clustered together as if in a 
nest, their heads and bills crowded as. if pushing 
each other from: the nest, and thus showing their 
upturned throats and. beautiful plumage. The ob- 
ject seems to be to combine as many brilliant col- 
ors as can be massed together in one of these 
clusters. 

Cashmere colors are very much used in. ribbons, 
also in beaded passementeries, and in fringes of 
beads for trimming and binding the brims of bon- 








nets. Embroidered arabesques of these gay beads 
cover the crowns of satin bonnets and border brims, 
There are also large round knobs for heads:of great 
pins set with these colored beads in rococo style; 
antique yellow gold balls are used in the same 
manner. 

To trim bonnets, first all bonnets are furnished 
with strings, which are now much wider than those 
of last season ; when made of ribbon they are from 
three to five inches wide, and when made of the new 
shot silk they are six inches broad after the silk is 
doubled. These strings cross the top of the bonnet, 
and are tacked fast on the sides, and thus form a 
great part of the trimming. The new fancy is to 
make them of shot silk, sewed double, and trimmed 
down the middle with gay-figured cashmere ribbon 
three inches wide, or else this ribbon forms a border 
across the ends, which are now finished with two 
pleated frills of the new white point d esprit lace. 
A great knot is tied on top of ‘the bonnet, or else 
there is a bow, or perhaps some cashmere-figured 
silk is entwined with satin or dark velvet. Two or 
three short ostrich tips ate placed high or low on the 
left side, to nod toward the front, and there are 
some breast feathers in Cashmere colors on the 
right side. The coquettish effect of the whole is 
enhanced by the absence of all face trimming, even 
though the brim is a poke that projects above the 
head. Of course this requires very handsome 
dressing for the front hair, 

A model of such bonnets is a poke of Japanese 
blue velvet, plain on the frame, with the brim faced 
inside with scarlet velvet, on which is laid gold braid 
an inch wide. Strings of Japanese blue soft twilled 
silk have gay gold, red, and blue figured cashmere 
ribbon down the centre, and point d’ esprit frills on 
the ends. These strings pass over the crown, and 
hold three tips of old gold ostrich plumes, that nod 
toward the front from the top of the crown. 

The colors mentioned for millinery goods are also 
adopted for dress goods; goats’ hair materials are 
very popular, and the old-fashioned delaine is again 
revived. These are’ to be had in-self colors or in 
fancy patterns ; dots, sprigs, and tiny hieroglyphica 
In goats’ hair there are pretty pékins and checks, as 
well as self colors; but the most fashionable and 
novel style of pattern this autumn is the cashmere 
paimetie, or small fine pattern, in various bright 
colors. This style has quite superseded the Pomp- 
adour and Louis XVI. designs, so. much in vogue 
during the summer, and is produced in all fabrics, 
cotton, wool, and silk. It is not employed for 
entire dresses, but for trimmings, such as wide bands, 
facings, revers, pocket+flaps, vests, pannels, scarfs, 
andsoon. The hat is trimmed tocorrespond. We 
consider this fashion of trimming a dress more ap- 
propriate for the house than the street, except for a 
young girl. 

Sometimes the overdress and paniers are made of 
the cashmere fine-pattern fabric, while the vest and 
skirt are of plain material; and this is the case in 
materials of all styles, whether cheap or expensive, ' 
We advise those of our fair readers who think this 
fashion a pretty one to copy it at once, asit is too 
much of a /wreur just now to last long; more es-: 
pecially as, like the Pompadour pattern before it, it 
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is being copied in all low-priced goods, This 
cashmere is also very effective in handsome woolen 
and silk fabrics, and there are embroidered cash- 
meres of the greatest beauty, which are sure to be 
very popular this season. 

Although the majority of the bodices of dresses 
are made in the casaquin or jacket style, or princess 
fashion, there are some exceptions not unworthy of 
notice, in the shape of pleated or gathered bodices. 
Thus a black silk is made high in the throat, and 
gathered front and back at the neck, leaving only 
the shoulders quite plain; the gathers are drawn in 
at the waist line, both in front and at the back, and 
continued in close rows for the space of four 
inches; the.sides are plain, and continued into very 
slightly pleated paniers, edged with fringe, while at 
the back the bodice is lengthened into a full lappet, 
draped up thrice by invisible stitches. The under- 
skirt, which shows a good deal in front, is arranged 
into five large puffings, each divided by five rows 
of very fine shirring ; it is finished round the bottom 
by three narrow flutings, and is cut round without 
any train. The sleeves are tight, trimmed with a 
double fluting of the silk, divided by five rows of 
shirring. The neck is finished in the same manner 
with close. shirring, and a narrow standing-up frill. 
Dresses of fine cashmere can be made after this 
same pattern, which is becoming to a tall, slight 
figure. x“ 

Another dress among the latest ‘models, is made’ 
with what we suppose might be called a polonaise, 
though it does not much resemble that which we 
have been accustomed to eall by that name, , It is, 
in fact, a tight-fitting bodice, lengthened into a sort 
of deep shawl point behind, and standing apart in 
front from what would be the depth of an ordinary 
basque bodice, The prettiest model of this kind 
we were shown was of beige colored camel's hair, 
with square collar of brown and old gold colored 
silk pékin, and a deep band of the same coming 
down the front and round the point, while the tight 
sleeves had facings of the same. The underskirt 
of the camel's hair was kilted all the way down, and 
had no trimming whatever. 

We would suggest that such a pattern is easy to 
cut out of an old-fashioned polonaise,so as to make 
it look new and stylish again. A;few folds should 
be contrived on either side in the lower part of the 
pointed skirt, but the upper part should be quite 
plain. This style is becoming to all but very thin 
figures. 

A very elegant visiting dress has the underskirt 
of pékin silk of two shades of gendarme blue, made 
quite plain, and a deep vest of the same, fastened 
with fancy buttons of blue steel and black enamel. 
The overdress is made princess fashion, but remains 
quite open in front, to show the vest ard front part 
of the skirt. It is of plain gendarme blue cashmere, 
edged rornd with thick silk cord of the same 
colors; round the boitom it is trimmed with a box- 
pleating of the pékin, headed with a pinked-out 
and quilled ruche of the cashmere. The train is 
semi-long, and looped up very low down. The 
sleeves are tight; they are trimmed with a band of 
pékin, edged on either side with a tiny fluting of 
cashmere, A scarf mantle of the same maiterial is 





worn for out-doors. it is fastened tight at the waist 
by ribbons sewn on inside, and comes down into 
two not very long square lappets edged with fringe. 

The new ulsters are of gray or drab English 
water-proof or cloth, made double-breasted and 
and with a princesse back not belted. The new 
feature is the hood, which takes the shape of a cap 
with a visor, and very effectually protects the head 
from rain or snow. 

A very beautiful imported mantle to wear with a 
black dress is composed of camel's hair, lined with 
old gold silk, and trimmed with the new fringe of 
raveled silk and cashmere beaded passementerie. 
The cashmere beads represent every color shown 
in India cashmere shawls, and make a very rich 
trimming for black wraps. There are three dolman 
seams to shape the back of the mantle, but the 
front hangs long, in mantilla style, and its ends are 
caught together in two large tassels of the beads and 
the new fringe. Black satin is let in the back of the 
mantle, and also forms a kind of surplice trimming 
in front. The neck is very high, and is finished 
with a voluminous ruche made of the fringe, and 
giving the appearance of feather trimming. 

The new point d’ esprit \ace is only a new kind of 
tulle illusion, or spotted tulle. It is being exten- 
sively used in lingerie for frillings, cravats, fichus, 
and so on; it is being used as a rival to Breton lace. 

Sealskin dolmams are to be worn this winter. 
They have sleeve-like sides that fold over the front ; 
are bordered with silver otter, and are lined with 
scarlet or old gold satin. A ruche of peacock’s 
feathers is the new trimming for India cashmere 
cloaks. 

White satin brocade wrought with threads of gold 
or of silver is new for bridal dresses. There are 
also tinted blue, cream, or pink brocades, with tinsel 
threads, New satins of dark garnet, sapphire, or 
green grounds, have polka dots in gay cashmere 
colors, several bright tints in each dot, and scarcely 
any two dots alike. 

In silks there are many novelties, one of the most 
prominent being the very lustrous satin finish, which 
the excessive use of satin for trimming has brought 
into fashion. Those of black are very heavy and 
rich, and extensively used in combination with 
grosgrain reps and other dead finish silks, as well as 
with the finer woolen materials. 

In figured silks very brilliant colors are used in 
quaint, new designs, tiny birds, Japanese fans, shells, 
stripes which contain running vines, birds, butter- 
flies, flowers, and even fishes, in fact every design at 
vivid imagination can suggest. The prevailing style 
can only be described as gorgeous, a richness of 
color and effect being produced that is decidedly 
Oriental in character. 

Combinations of the richest black silks in per- 
fectly plain narrow walking skirts, and over-dresses, 
short, full, and with many gathers of the gayest silk, 
are worn, with very broad belts of contrasting col- 
ors, or the color predominating in the figured silk. 
With these brilliant dresses a hat trimmed with bro- 
eaded ribbon and bright feathers is frequently worn, 
making a costume of a variety of colors which re- 
quire a most artistic eye to combine harmoni- 
ously. 
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This will surely be the stumbling block for many 
while the fashion of gay coloring prevails, for there 
are but few who can tastefully arrange contrasting 
hues and tints, and the number is still less of those 
who can wear them with good effect. A dress per- 
fectly harmonious in itself, will look badly, if its 
colors do not also accord with the complexion and 
style of the wearer, 

The line always narrow and difficult to define be- 
tween style and vulgarity, will be still more puzzling 
to find now, and we would advise caution in adopt- 
ing the butterfly-hued fabrics of the present sea- 
son. 

The white canvas belts which have been worn du- 
ring the summer and early fall, are followed by 
broad bands of black canvas, finished in the same 
manner by narrow leather tongues and steel buckles. 
Every variety of belt will be worn, of the same ma- 
terial as the costume in many cases, but finished 
by fancy buckles, The belt of the material of the 
underskirt is usually used when the overdress is of 
different fabric or color. . 

The rage for fancy bags will also hold during the 
winter, and many of the imported costumes have 
bags to match, while walking suits have bags of the 
same material and trimming. Those who can carry 
one of their grandmother's bead bags, or one of 
embroidery of the fashion of a generation back,are 
fortunate, as the fashion of old-fashioned bags still 
reigns. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 


As formal dinner parties are to a great extent a 
necessity, as no other kind of an entertainment can 
take their place, we will give some hints about the 
proper mode of conducting one,.and describe 
one lately given. The first requisite is to select 
your guests that you consider will be most conge- 
nial, as at such a party they are brought closer to- 
gether than at a formal evening entertainment. The 
invitations to a dinner are always given in the name 
of both host and hostess. If it be an engraved note 
or card, the name of the host and hostess occupies 
one line, extending across the card; the request 
follows in smaller script, with the name of the in- 
vited person or persons written across, in a blank 
space arranged by the engraver. Below this are 
the date and hour of the dinner, Until very recently 
the initals R. S. V. P. (Repondes s'il vous plait) 
have been engraved upon all formal cards, but they 
are less and less frequently seen. To thus ask, or 
even remind, a lady or gentleman that an irvitation 
should be answered, is, to say the least, a faint re- 
proach upon their breeding. All refined people 
who are accustomed to the best social forms are 
fully aware that it would be an unpardonable neg- 
ligence to omit replying to such an invitation fora 
single day. To be prompt, but not too early, to 
dinner, is a rigid necessity that requires no explana- 
tion. Five or ten minutes are the customary inter- 
val between arriving and the dinner hour. Cards 
either plain or ornamental, according to the taste or 
the ceremoniousness of the dinner, are laid at each 
person's plate, with their names upon them. The 





menu card is usually hidden benezth it, The hostess 
of course introduces the parties before the signai 1s 
given for dinner, which is announced by the chief 
waiter, who stands at the entrance of the drawing- 
room and bows to the host. He immediately offers 
his left arm to the most honored lady guest; he pro- 
ceeds first, and his guests follow him to the dining- 
room, his wife entering last, with the gentleman most 
entitled to consideration. Each party easily find 
their places by the card which awaits them; this is 
done as quietly as possible, as nothing is less elegant 
than a bustling manner. 

The entertainment that we are going to describe 
consisted of twenty couples. The cloth and nap- 
kins used for the occasion were of extremely fine 
damask, with a border all around just coming near 
to the edge of the table, embroidered by hand with 
fruit and flowers; the same decorated the napkins 
which as well as the cloth were edged with Russian 
lace. At each place was placed a small hot-house 
bouquet, and the card with the name of the person 
to occupy the place printed upon blue satin and 
painted in flowers with water-colors. The menus 
were exquisite; they were printed upon white satin 
surrounded by a border of the most delicate flow- 
ers, painted by hand in water-colors, the united 
monogram of the host and hostess being upon each 
one; it is customary to keep the latter asa souvenir 
of the banquet. To make this card worthy of the 
guest, individual taste and much money is spent 
upon it, as was in the case quoted. The table was 
very elegantly decorated with flowers and fruit, 
With the multitude of lights, the exquisite china, 
and the brilliant dresses of the ladies, the scene baf- 
fles description. 

The party was given in honor of a youthful bride, 
who by particular request wore her bridal robes, 
omitting the veil. We will describe her costume, and 
a few others, and then close what we could make 
an indefinitely long article. The bride’s dress con- 
sisted of dead white gros-grain, combined with 
satin striped white Pekin. The front of the dress 
was covered with point-lace flounces and fringes of 
orange flowers and myrtle. ‘The train was a com- 
bination of gros-grain, Pekin and lace draperies, 
impossible to describe, with a long train of the 
bridal flowers coming down from under the left hip 
to the bottom of the train. There was a soupcon 
of panier marked by the lace trimming’, and the 
lace collar came down in revers to the waist, while 
the bridal bouquet was placed rather low down on 
the left side. The sleeves were short to the elbow, 
only the lace trimming coming a little beyond; but 
the kid gloves came up quite close, being fastened 
by eighteen buttons, The bridesmaids, who were 
also present, wore dresses of rose-colored silk 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, and overdress of fancy 
white grenadine, striped with rose-colored satin, 
made with paniers trimmed with Breton lace. The 
bride's mother had a dress of fawn colored gros- 
grain and brocaded silk, in a small floriated pattern 
of two darker shades of the same color, with tiny 
streaks of gold. The floriated material formed the 
paniers, facings, and other effective appliances of 
the toilet, with a rich trimming of crimped silk 
fringe, streaked with gold. FASHION. 
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